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TENNYSON PARALLELS. 
BY THOMAS ASHE. 
1, 


T is a pleasant and, if not pushed too far, a profitable 
study, to trace analogies between the poets, and 
discover the sources of their works. 

Though the tales from which Shakspere took his plots 
are but as dross which this alchemist turned to gold, it 
is interesting to examine them; and we like to gather 
from Milton’s manuscripts what authors he had in mind, 
as he gradually determined on the epic form for “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

But to spend time in tracing, or noticing, mere verbal 
agreements is childish. At any particular period of 


literary excitement certain ideas are in the air. They 
occur to different writers simultaneously. Furthermore, 


there have accumulated through the ages phrases and 
modes of expression, which are a common property of 
poets. Nay, think how many poetic words and phrases— 
as of Shakspere, for instance—have grown to be more than 
that, have become an integral part of the common language 
of life. 
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Again, mere verbal imitation is generally unconscious. 
You will employ more expressions of a favourite poet in 
your own work, twenty years after reading him, than while 
he is fresh to you, because you do not recall any longer 
that they are his. 

Probably a large proportion of the poems written—I 
mean, of course, by the best poets—are suggested by the 
poems of others. We are told that Byron usually carried 
a volume of some poet in his pocket, to “set him thinking.” 
There was a volume of Keats found on the corpse of 
Shelley. There is full evidence that Lord Tennyson has 
not only read widely, but also that he is not very squeamish 
about appropriating an available idea; and yet there have 
been few poets more original. If Lord Tennyson is not an 
original genius, who is ? 

My various volumes of the laureate—I purchased my 
first, “Maud,” in 1855—are covered with marginal notes, 
results of my reading. I think it a pity they should perish. 
I will, accordingly, venture to contribute my mite towards 
the fuller appreciation of a poet, to whom I feel I owe a 
life-long debt. I trust I shall do it in no peddling spirit. 
I shall not attempt to be exhaustive, nor to produce every 
scrap of my material. I would, above all things, not be 
tedious. I know others have gleaned this field before me. 
Nor have I robbed their sheaves, and leave plenty for those 
who will come after. 

I shall occasionally linger, to trace a word to its source. 
I shall note distinct resemblances, unconscious or not, and 
deliberate plagiarisms—“ ‘convey’ the wise it call.” I shall 
point out certain instances in which the poet seems to have 
brooded over others’ work before producing his own, in 
which there may be often little tangible left of the original, 
but a certain aroma. Finally, I shall point out a few 
instances in which the poet repeats himself. A large number 
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of my quotations, need I say, will be merely parallel pas- 
sages, showing how different singers have expressed the 
same idea. 

Il. 

Lord Tennyson is familiar with Beaumont and Fletcher, 
but not an imitator of them to the extent Milton was. We 
shall bring forward an example or two in due course. But 
Shakspere, as Lysander Hermia’s, stole “the impression of 
his fantasy.” In his earlier poems, words borrowed from 
Shakspere, such as “lack-lustre,” “ pleached,” are plentiful. 
But notice, particularly, his studies of “Isabel” and 
“Mariana in the Moated Grange,” both from ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure.” The second song to the owl— 

Thy tuwhits are lull’d, I wot, 
is from the song in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
When icicles hang by the wall; 
the “ Dirge,” 
Now is done thy long day’s work, 
is inspired by the dirge in “Cymbeline ;” and the song of 
Autolycus in “The Winter’s Tale,” 
The lark that tirra-lirra chants, 
reminds us that 
Tirra-lirra, by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 
With 
Breathing light against thy face, 
“ Adeline,” compare Bacon’s first " Then He 
mle light into the face of man. y 

The description of the bower in “(Enone” is rich with 
reminiscences. ‘‘ Manie accords more sweet than mermaid’s 
song,” as Spenser sings, make music in it. Read it over. 

Then to the bower they came, 
Naked they came to that smooth-swarded bower, 
And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 
Violet, amaracus and asphodel, 
Lotos and lilies : and a wind arose, 
And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 
This way and that, in many a wild festoon 
Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 
With bunch and berry and flower, through and through. 
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If you have an ear for alliteration, trace the w’s, 7’s, and 
b’s through the marvellously modulated lines. 

Then compare with this description that of the couch on 
Mount Gargarus, in the Fourteenth Book of the Iliad, to 
which Here lures Zeus. She had first judiciously borrowed 
the cestus of Aphrodite. The grass was soft and springy, 
and crocus and lotus and hyacinth grew around in abun- 
dance. The passage is imitated by Virgil in the First Book 
of the Mneid, where Venus conceals Iulus on just such a 
couch. With these we may compare Titania’s resting- 
place, described in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in the 
passage commencing— 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows : 
and with all Milton’s imitation (“Paradise Lost,” ix., 


1037441). 
To a shady bank, 
Thick overhead with verdant roof imbowered, 
He led her, nothing loth ; flowers were the couch ; 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 
And hyacinth ; 
and, finally, read over the description of the bower of Eve, 
in “ Paradise Lost,” iv., 689-702 :— 
Thus talking, hand in hand, alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower . . . the roof 
Of thickest covert was, inwoven shade, 
Laurel and myrtle . . . each beauteous flower, 
Iris, all hues, roses and jessamin, 
Rear’d high their flourished heads between, and wrought 
Mosaick ; underfoot the violet, 
Crocus and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Broider’d the ground 


And now for a very curious instance of “ reminiscence,” 
also from “(£none” ;— 
O death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud, 


There are enough unhappy on this earth, 
Pass by the happy souls that love to live ; 


with which compare Lamartine’s “Le Lac”—“ Time,” not 
“Death,” is invoked, with the same intention :— 
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Assez de malheureux ici-bas vous implorent, 
Coulez, coulez pour eux ; 

Prenez avec leurs jours les soins qui les dévorent ; 
Oubliez les heureux. 


In “‘ The Palace of Art,” our poet’s description of Bacon, 
as— 


The first of those who know, 
is Dante’s— 


Il maestro di color che sanno.—(Inf. iv., 131.) 

In glancing through this poem, “The Palace of Art,” 
and remembering what an exquisite workman our artist 
usually is, we are amused to find in it alone “blue” 
rhyming with ‘‘ blew,” “alone” with “moon,” “hair” with 
“her,” and “hall” with “all;” and the metre recalls to 
us “A Dream of Fair Women,” and a curious blunder— 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes ; 
whereas, as remarks the author of “ Gryll Grange,” ‘‘ Cleo- 


patra was a Greek, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes and 
a lady of Pontus.” 


In “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere” we are told— 


’Tis only noble to be good. 





Habington says of his mistress, that 
She is noblest, being good ; 

and in the poem entitled “ Winifreda,” we read— 
And to be noble we'll be good. 


The laureate had doubtless read both of these authors; he 
certainly, too, would be familiar with the legend on the 
arms of his own college of Trinity, Virtus vera nobilitas ; 
but possibly Jehan du Pontalais (A.D. 15—) was a stranger 
to him :— 

Noblesse enrichie, 

Richesse ennoblia, 

Tiennent leurs estatz : 

Qui n’a noble vie 

Je vous certifie 

Que noble n’est pas. 
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Would the reader like to hear Hartley Coleridge’s 
opinion of a bard whom he was fond of, dpropos of the 
“Conclusion” to the “The May Queen” ?— 

“He’s not one of those men with an eyeglass and fine 
clothes, but just what I expected from the author of ‘The 
May Queen.’ Why has he gone and spoilt it with that 
‘Conclusion’ about the New Year? Continuations are 
always bad. I never heard ‘The May Queen’ sung without 
crying. Such things always affect me.” 

Addressing “J. S.,” as also in “In Memoriam,” the poet 
thinks it better grief should have its way. 


I will not tell you not to weep 


embodies his idea in both cases. Horace uses much the 
same language to Virgil, sorrowing for Quintilian— 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

Tam cari capitis ? 
We find in the Latin poem ‘Ad Liviam Augustam Con- 
solatio,” attributed to Ovid, 


Et quisquam leges audet tibi dicere flendi ? 
Et quisquam lacrymas temperat ore tuas ? 


and in Statius, 
Qui dicere legem 
Fletibus, aut fines audet censere dolendi ? 


Also, in “ Macbeth,” we read— 
The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break. 
The same idea—“cure leves loquuntur, ingentes stu- 
pent ’—is elaborated in the song in “The Princess ”— 
“Home they brought her warrior dead.” 

In his poem called “Morte d’Arthur,” it is curious to 
observe how closely the new interpreter follows the old 
romance. The words we put in italics in our quotations 
are the very words of the original. 
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Thou therefore take my brand, Excalibur 
Thou rememberest how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful,— 
what a falling off!— 

Holding the sword—and how I row’d across 

And tookit . ° 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word 


Thou wowldst betray me for the precious hilt 


Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 
In this poem we have a line from Homer (Iliad, I. 189)— 
This way and that dividing the swift mind ; 


two from the ‘“‘ Antigone” — 


Yet for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper ; 


and one from Virgil, which every schoolboy knows— 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new ; 
and— 


Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, 


is an imitation of a charming passage in the Third Book 
of Lucretius, 


Apparet Divum numen, sedesque quietz, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Aspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 

Cana cadens violat : semperque innubilis ether 
Integit et largo diffuso lumine ridet ; 


with which it is interesting to compare Ronsard :— 


La demeure 
Ow les heureux esprits 
Ont leurs pourpris. 
La gréle ni la neige 
N’ont tels lieux pour leur si¢ge, 
Ni la foudre onques la 
Ne dévala. 
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Mais bien constante y dure 
L’immortelle verdure, 
Et constant en tout temps 
Le beau printemps. 
We are reminded of Wordsworth’s— 


Nightly lamentations, like the sweep 


Of winds, 
by— 
An agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land ; 
and the 


Full-breasted swan, 
fluting a wild carol ere her death, 


recalls Shakspere’s— 


Pale faint swan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to her own death ; 


Or Spenser— 


There he most sweetly sung the prophecie 
Of his owne death in doleful elegie ; 


and many similar passages in other poets. 

For the beautiful expression, “the springing East,” I 
have found it in Milton, in Shakspere, in Drayton, and in 
Crashaw. In the romance “ Morte d’ Arthur” we have “in 
the springing of the day,” and in Chaucer the same idea. 
In the old romance of ‘Sir Eglamour,” we find “in the 
spryngynge of the moon.” Lastly, the translators of the 
New Testament saw fit to write “The Day-spring from on 
high.” 

The line in “ Audley Court ”— 

A rolling stone of here and everywhere, 
was an after insertion: it is not in the earlier editions. 
Does not this make it all the more curious to find in 
* Othello” 
An extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and everywhere ? 

We may notice another interesting coincidence. Letty 

in “ Edwin Morris,” 


Sent a note, the seal an Elle vous suit : 
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and in Byron’s “‘ Don Juan,” i., 98, we read— 


The note was written upon gilt-edged paper— 
The seal a sunflower ; elle vous suit partout. 


Apropos of a curious verse in “The Talking Oak,” 


I, rooted here among the groves, 
But languidly adjust 

My vapid vegetable loves 
With anthers and with dust, 


we find in Darwin’s “ Loves of the Plants” — 
And woo and win their vegetable loves. 
In “ Locksley Hall” we are told that— 
A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 
This is Dante’s— 
Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria ; 
and the “Eheu! quam infortunii miserrimum est fuisse 
felicem!” found written under Coleridge’s saddle, what 
time he figured as a dragoon ; though, we think, Words- 
worth, in “The Fountain,” speaks a deeper truth— 


Often, glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad ef yore. 


As Martial has it— 
Hoc est 
Vivere bis, vit& posse priore frui. 
The hero of the same poem tells us— 
I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky race. 


On which subject see Juvenal’s sixth satire— 


Silvestrem montana torum quum sterneret uxor 
potanda ferens infantibus ubera magnis ; 


and Beaumont and Fletcher’s imitation— 
And then had taken me some mountain girl, 
Beaten with winds, that might 


‘ and have borne at her big breasts 
My large, coarse issue. 
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Those co-poets did not mince their words. 
The idea in “St. Agnes ”— 
Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 
In raiment white and clean,— 
is from Holy Writ: “The marriage of the Lamb is come, 
and his wife hath made herself ready. And to her was 
granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and 
white.” —Rev. xix.; 7-8. 
In “ Sir Galahad ”— 


When the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands ; 


and in “ L’ Allegro” we have— 
Store of ladies, whose bright eyes 


Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms. 


III. 


Let the reader open his ‘‘ Maud,” and read over the 
poem commencing— 
O let the solid ground, 


and see if he does not find the aroma, in some sort the 
rhythm of it, in the following song of Molitre—a song 
which the author of “Maud” could hardly have happ’d 
upon, in its obscure lurking-place, the “Aventures bur- 
lesques ” of Dassoucy (1677) :— 


Loin de moi, loin de moi, tristesse, 
Sanglots, larmes, soupirs, 
Je revois la princesse 
Qui fait tous mes desirs. 
O célestes plaisirs ! 
Doux transports d’allégresse ! 
Viens, mort, quand tu voudras, 
Me donner le trépas ! 
J’ai revu ma princesse ! 
The lines— 
Just now the dry-tongued laurel’s pattering talk 
Seem’d her light foot along the garden walk— 
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always remind me of the lines in Schiller’s exquisite 
“Die Erwartung ”— 


Hor’ ich nicht Tritte erschallen ? 
Rauscht’s nicht den Laubgang daher ? 


and when I read the poem which commences— 
tivulet crossing my ground, 
the rivulet which brings down a rose from the hall, I 
recall a passage in “Wilhelm Meister’s Travels :”—‘“ To 
my feeling, one is still in the neighbourhood of those he 
loves, so long as the streams run down from him towards 
them. To-day I can still fancy to myself that the twig 
which I cast into the forest brook may perhaps float down 
to her—may in a few days land in her garden.” 

There are many echoes of Goethe in Lord Tennyson. 
The ballad, for instance, to be found in Sir Theodore 
Martin’s translations, under the title of ‘‘The Happy Pair,” 
is very like “The Miller's Daughter.” A friend of mine 
once inquired of our bard whom he meant, in “In 
Memoriam,” by— 

Him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
and he replied, ‘‘ Goethe.” 
We have before quoted the laureate’s dictum— 


’Tis only noble to be good. 


In division cx. of “In Memoriam” we are treated to his 
views of the churl and the gentleman. The reader will 


kindly read it over, then he may compare “The Romaunt 
of the Rose,” 2180-2203— 


Villanie maketh villeine, 

And by his deeds a chorle is seine. 
These villaines arne without pitie, 
Friendship, love, and all bountie, 

I nill receive unto my servise 

Hem that been villaines of emprise. 
But understond in thine entent, 
That this is not mine entendement, 
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To clepe no wight in no ages 

Only gentle for his linages: 

But who so is vertuous, 

And in his port not outrageous, 
When such one thou seest thee beforne, 
Though he be not gentle borne, 
Thou maiest well seine this in sooth, 
That he is gentle, because he doth 
As longeth to a gentleman : 

Of hem none other deme I can, 

For certainly withouten dreede, 

A chorle is demed by his deede, 

Of hye or lowe, as ye may see, 

Or of what kinred that he be. 


Quaint Barnabe Googe (1563) also has a word on this 
subject— 
If theyr Natures gentell be, 
Thoughe byrth be neuer so base, 
Of Gentelmen (for mete it is) 
They ought haue name and place : 
But when by byrth they base are bred, 
And churlisshe harte retaine, 
Though place of gentlemen they haue 
Yet churles they do remayne. 


In “The Princess,” the intruding prince in petticoats, 


applying for admission as a student to the ladies’ college, 
wrote— 

In such a hand as when a field of corn 

Bows all its ears before the roaring east. 


In Beaumont and Fletcher we read— 


Like a field of standing corn, that’s moved 
With a stiff gale, their heads bow all one way. 


You know the marvellous song, which commences— 
The splendour falls on castle walls. 


I have read the lines which follow in an old anonymous 
poem— 
Hear! O hear! 
How sweet and clear 
The nightingale 
And waters-fall 
In concert join for other’s ear ; 
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and Thomas Moore, in a poem he calls “ Echoes,” thus 
sings— 
How sweet the answer echo makes 
To music at night 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away o’er lawns and lakes 
Goes answering light ! 


Yet love hath echoes truer far 
And far more sweet 
Than e’er 


As the Laureate says— 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul ; 


it is almost inconceivable that his song did not owe its 
origin to Moore’s, whether he was conscious of it or not. 

The exquisite thought— 

Sad and strange, as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds,— 
finds an interesting parallel in a Latin poem of Crashaw, 
“Votiva Domus Petrensis,’— 
Ut magis in mundi votis aviumque querelis 
Jam veniens solet esse dies, ubi cuspide prima 
Palpitat, et roseo lux prievia ludit ab ortu ; 
Cum nec abest Phoebus, nec Eois letus habenis 
Totus adest, volucrumque procul vaga murmura mulcet ; 
Nos ita.” 
IV. 

In Shelley’s “ Lines written on hearing the News of the 
Death of Napoleon,” a powerful effect is produced by 
repeating the rhyme-sound “old” twenty times in forty 
lines. In Lord Tennyson’s “Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington,” a powerful effect is produced by 
repeating the rhyme-sound “old” eleven times in twenty- 
one lines. It is a curious coincidence. 

The fine song in “ The Princess,” which commences 

Ask menomore ,.. - 


was possibly suggested by a passage towards the close of 
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Keats’s “ Endymion,” which, however, is hardly worth 
quoting. 
Branch’d like mighty woods 
recalls 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, 
in “ Hyperion.” 
We find in “ The Eve of St. Agnes ”— 
Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot ; 
and in “A Dream of Fair Women”— 
As when a great thought strikes along the brain, 
And flushes all the cheek. 
Another line in the former poem— 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
reminds us of a picture in “ The Palace of Art ”"— 
Some were hung with arras green and blue, 
Shewing a gaudy summer morn, 
Where with puff'd cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathed bugle horn. 
Again, in the same poem, Keats writes— 
He arose, 
Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen ’mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose ; 
and in “ Endymion ”— 
He rose, faint-smiling, like a star 
Through autumn mists ; 


and we note that when Paris appeared to (Enone, 
White-breasted like a star, 
— Fronting the dawn, he moved. 
So Shelley— 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the eternal are. 
But “like a star” is a stock simile to end a line with. If 
the reader will count the lines which end so in Buchanan’s 


noble poem, “ The City of Dream,” he will be amused. 
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Hitherto our parallels from Keats have been somewhat 
trivial: our last one will, however, in Tennysonian phrase, 
‘redeem them from the charge of nothingness.” 


Our passage is from Keats’s “ Miscellaneous Poems”— 

Where swarms of minnows show their little heads, 
Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams, 
To taste the luxury of sunny beams 
Temper'd with coolness. How they ever wrestle 
With their own sweet delight, and ever nestle 
Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand ! 
If you but scantily hold out a hand, 
That very instant not one will remain. 

The parallel passage is from ‘“‘ Enid ”— 
They vanish’d panic-stricken, like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dykes of Camelot 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand ; 
But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 

3etwixt the cressy islets white in flower. 


We find “happie chance’ 
J 
Memoriam” we find— 


> 


in Spenser, as also in “In 


Grasps the skirts of happy chance. 
Spenser, too, looking into “the chrystall firmament,” 
beheld “the intelligences fayre ;” and in “In Memoriam” 
we read of— 

The great Intelligences fair 


That range above our mortal state 
In circle round the blessed gate. 


Here is a passage from “The Ruins of Time.” It is 
Du Bellay in Spenser’s rendering— 
O trustless state of miserable men, 
That build your bliss on hope of earthly thing, 
And vainly think yourselves half happie then, 
When painted faces with smooth flattering 
Doo fawne on you, and your wide praises sing ; 
And, when the courting masker louteth lowe, 
Him true in heart and trusty to you trow!, 


All is but fained, and with oaker dide, 
That everie shower will wash and wipe away. 
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Now, an outburst of moralizing in the laureate, in the 
author’s own person, in the middle of a narrative poem, is 
a rare thing. The one we are about to quote from “ Enid,” 
from its resemblance to the passage above, is more than 
usually interesting— 

O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 

Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves 
By taking true for false, and false for true. 

In a letter Spenser writes from college to his friend, 
Gabriel Harvey, he sends him a poem in iambics, of which 
he courageously remarks, “I dare warrant they be pre- 
cisely perfect and vary not one inch from the rule.” There 
are seven verses, of three lines each. We quote the first, 
third, and fifth. 


Unhappie verse ! the witnesse of my unhappie state, 
Make thyself fluttering wings of thy fast flying 
Thought, and fly forth unto my love whereso ever she be. 


If in bed, tell hir, that my eyes can take no reste : 
If at boorde, tell hir that my mouth can eate no meate ; 
If at hir verginals, tell hir I can heare no mirth. 


Tell hir, that hir pleasures were wonte to lull me asleepe ; 
Tell hir, that hir beautie was wonte to feede mine eyes ; 
Tell hir, that hir sweete tongue was wonte to make me mirth. 
The reader may make what he can of the precise iambic 
perfection, but will he venture to assert that the author of 
the song, of which the first verse is— 
O swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 


Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her that I follow thee, 


had not read, and more than read, Spenser’s poem ? 
“Inward agony,” in “Claribel,” is a Spenserian expres- 
sion. In “(£none” we have “ light-foot Iris”; in Spenser, 
“light-foote Nymphes,” “light-foote Faeries:” but the 
epithet is common. In “The Lotos-eaters” we find 
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“slender galingale,” which Spenser speaks of as “cheerful 
galingale”; this herb the cook laid in a supply of, who 
accompanied the Canterbury Pilgrims. 


We should have liked to dwell at length on the many 
resemblances between Lord Tennyson and Herrick; but 
we must be brief. They are mainly only verbal resem- 
blances, as in such examples as the following, where the 
words in italics are also Herrick’s:— 

While his locks a-dropping twined 

Make a carcanet of rays . . 

To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
O priestess in the vaults of death 


That are cast in gentle mould.” 


In “In Memoriam” Lord Tennyson pretends to fear for 

his rhymes, that they— 

May bind a book, may line a box, 

May serve to curl a maiden’s locks, 
The idea is to be found in Herrick, whom it certainly suits 
better. Also the idea in “The Talking Oak,” of the 
maiden embracing the tree, on which a lover had carved 
her name, is in Herrick. So is the main idea in the 
laureate’s poem, which commences— 

Move eastward, happy earth, . 


and ends— 
And move me to my marriage morn, 
And round again to happy night. 


The fancy in— 

Pray, Alice, pray, my darling wife, 

That we may die the self-same day, 
occurs several times in Herrick; but it is found in many 
poets. Beaumont and Fletcher have “Do hope we shall 
draw out a long contented life together here, and die, both 
full of grey hairs, in one day.” 

H 
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V. 


We have produced several parallels and quotations from 
the Latin poets. We may be allowed a few more. 
In “ Vivien ”— 
A storm was coming, but the winds were still, 
and— 
The clouds may stoop from heaven, and take the shape 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape, 
in the song in “‘ The Princess,” are the— 
Sepultis undique ventis, 
and the— 
Cum montibus adsimilata nubila, 


of Lucretius, in a celebrated passage in Book VI. So again 
in Vivien— 
The rotten bough, 
Snapt in the rushing of the river-rain, 
is contained in— 
Decursus aquai 
Fragmina conjiciens sylvarum, 
of Book I. A comparison of Lord Tennyson’s poem 
‘“‘Lucretius” with the work of the old philosopher would 
require an article to itself. 


Compare division xviii. in “In Memoriam ”— 


’Tis little ; but it looks in truth 
As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest 

And in the places of his youth— 


an idea also to be found in Herrick, with Catullus’s poem 
of his brother :— 


Heu misero frater adempte mihi 

Quem nunc tam longe non inter nota sepulcra 
Nec prope cognatos compositum cineres 

Sed Troja obscena, Troja infelice sepultum 
Detinet extremo terra aliena solo. 


Our poet borrows many Horatian expressions. ‘Over 
blowing seas” is ‘‘ventosa per equora;” “her pearly 
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? 


shoulder” is “candentes humeros;” “my bird with the 
shining head” recalls Horace’s “ nitidum caput,” and— 


The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replies, 


gathers up together— 


Lenesque sub noctem susurri 
Gratus puellz risus ab angula . . 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 
To match— 
To meet and greet a whiter sun, 


we have “albus notus,” “albus Iapyx,’ “alba stella ;” 


We remember love ourselves 
In our sweet youth, 


in “The Princess,” is Horace’s— 
Me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventa fervor ; 
and his— 
O fortes, pejoraque pass 


Mecum saepe viri 
Cras ingens iterabimus xquor, 
are answerable for Ulysses’ speech— 
My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d and wrought and thought with me 
‘ ; For my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset. 
We must not forget Virgil, whose Eclogues are favourites. 
Compare— 
The mayfly is torn by the swallow, the swallow spear’d by the shrike 
with— 


Torva lena lupum sequitur lupus ipse capellam , 


and— 
O child, you wrong your beauty, believe it, in being so proud, 
with— 
O formose puer, nimium ne crede colori ; 
and 
Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height ; 
’ What pleasure lives in height, the shepherd sang ? 

with— 


Huc ades, O Galatea, quid est nam ludus in undis ? 
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Again— 

: And the great ages onward roll 
1S 

Et incipient magni procedere menses ; 
and— 

Happy days, 

Roll onward, leading up the golden year, 
echoes 

Aspice venturo letantur ut omnia seeclo ; 
and 


Inter densas umbrosa cacumina fagos 
gives us 
Moving in the leafy beech ; 
and 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms 

finds its earlier expression in— 

Nec gemere aeria cessabit turtur in ulmo, 
and Horace’s— 

Ulmo 
Nota que sedes fuerat columbis. 
We must not forget the quaint Latin poem “ Pervigilium 

Amoris.” The lines in “In Memoriam ”— 

And balmy drops in summer dark 

Slide from the bosom of the stars, 
are surely— 

Humor ille, quem serenis astra rorant noctibus ; 

which reminds us also of “ The Talking Oak,” 

All starry culmination drop 

Balm-dews to bathe thy feet ; 
and of Ronsard’s— 
L’humeur que produit 
En mai la nuit ; 


and the familiar passage in “ Locksley Hall,” which tells us 
what happens in the spring, is paralleled by— 


Vere concordant amores, vere nubunt alites, 
Et nemus comam resolvit de maritis imbribus, 
written, curiously enough, practically in the same metre ; 
which, again, Ronsard may be allowed to reproduce after 
his own manner— 
Le jour qui plus beau se fait 
Nous refait 
Plus belle et verte la terre ; 
Et Amour, armé de traits 
Et d’attraits, 
En nos cceurs nous fait la guerre. 
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VI. 

We shall linger a moment over a few passages in which 
the laureate repeats himself. They shall be abridged as 
much as possible. Read “In Memoriam,” lxxxiv. :— 

But if they came who past away, 
3ehold their brides in other hands ; 


The hard heir strides about their lands, 
And will not yield them for a day. 


Yea, tho’ their sons were none of these, 
Not less the yet-loved sire would make 
Confusion worse than death, and shake 

The pillars of domestic peace. 


Compare “ The Lotos-Eaters’’— 


Surely now our household hearths are cold, 
And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy ; 
Or else the island-princes over-bold 

Have eat our substance. . . 


There is confusion worse than death. 
Again “In Memoriam,” xciv.— 
Suck’d from out the distant gloom, 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore, 
And fluctuate all the still perfume ; 
And gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said 
“The dawn, the dawn,” and died away. 


This breeze of the morning haunts our poet like a familiar 
spirit. We have it in “Maud ”— 


Morning arises stormy and pale 


And the budded peaks of the wood are bow’d, 
Caught and cuff'd by the gale ; 
And again, 


For a breeze of the morning moves, 
And the planet of love is on high ; 
the last two passages distinctly recalling Keats :— 
The sullen day 
Had chidden herald Hesperus away 


With leaden looks : the solitary breeze 
Bluster’d and slept ; 
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and in “ Mariana ”— 
Cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn ; 
and in ‘ Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” 
The breeze of a joyful dawn blew free ; 
and in other places. 

The curious conceit of ground trodden on leaving marks 
of a girl’s foot in flowers, or being otherwise affected, would 
furnish a volume of quotations—from Herrick, Ben Jonson, 
Milton, and numerous poets. We bind ourselves at present 
only to parallel Lord Tennyson with himself. 

See “ Maud”— 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet, 
That whenever a March wind sighs, 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
: In violets blue as your eyes : 
again— 
For her feet have touch’d the meadows, 
And left the daisies rosy ; 


and in “The Talking Oak’”’— 


The flower she touch’d on dipt and rose, 
And turn’d to look at her. 

We may notice a blemish, often repeated—“ free,” used 
merely as an expletive, to make a rhyme. We find itin 
“The Sea-Fairies ” — 

Over the islands free ; 
and in ‘‘ Eleanore ””— 


Like two streams of incense free ; 
and in ‘‘ The Lord of Burleigh ”— 


Lord of Burleigh, fair and free ; 
and elsewhere. 
In “Eleanore” we read that 
Motions flow 

To another, even as tho’ 

They were modulated so 
To an unheard melody ; 
and Olivia, in “The Talking Oak,” is— 

Lightly, musically made. 
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The laureate has a curious figure, often recurring, drawn 
from a star waxing and waning. In “Eleanore” again 
we read— 

As tho’ a star, in inmost heaven set, 
Ev’n while we gaze on it, 
Should slowly round his orb, and slowly grow 
To a full face, then like a sun remain 
Fix’d—then as slowly fade again, 
And draw itself to what it was before. 
So in “none ”— 
Like a light that grows 
Larger and clearer ; 
and in “ Maud’— 
Growing and fading and growing upon me without a sound, 
Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, death-like, half the night long. 
Growing and fading and growing. 

In ‘“‘Ginone” we have “the cold-crown’d snake,” in 
“Morte d’Arthur” “the swan’s cold plumes,” and in “The 
Two Voices "— 

Morn, from his cold crown 
And crystal silence creeping down. 
In ‘‘(Enone,” again, we have— 
Gods who have attained 
Rest in a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the thunder ; 
and in the “ Lotos-eaters,” these same gods— 
Lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 
Far below them in the valleys ; 
and these are, of course, the very gods and “ Sedes quiets ” 
of Lucretius, B. III., quoted above. 
In “ Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” Lord Tenny- 


son tells us that, in his youth— 
The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time ; 
and the same thing happened to him, long after, over his 
pint of port at “The Cock ”— 
Against its fountain upward runs 
The current of my days.” 
One more word. It is long since we were told, in dashing 
fashion, that— 
Man is man, and master of his fate. 
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Now, after all the years, in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
after,’ we have a humbler note— 


Man can half control his doom. 





VIL. 


As this article aims, above all things, at being useful, let 
me append the various readings of the first edition of “In 
Memoriam :”— 


For First edition has 
xxi., 7. And one is glad, her... And unto one her... 
And one is sad, her... And unto one her... 


xxiv., 3. Makes former gladness loom Hath stretched my former joy so 
so great... great... 
xxvi.,4. Then might... So might... 
To shroud me... Tocloak me... 
xxxvii., 3. Iam not worthy even... I am not worthy but... 
xxxvii., 4. Deartomeassacred wine. . Dear as sacramental wine... 
ee . 3 
xlii, 4. Willcast... Would cast... 
li, 2. This fancy... This doctrine... 
Scarce had grown... Had not grown... 
viii. Not in first edition. 
lxi., 1. Thenbe... Sobe... 
lxvi. 4. Inthe dark church ... In the chancel... 
lxx., 2. Trebly strong... Treble-strong... 


Ixxviii., 4. 


Thatso... 
No mark of pain... 


That thus , 
No type of pain... 


Ixxxvii., 2. The darkening leaf... The dusking leaf... 
xcix., 1. Iclimb the hill... I wake, I rise . 
cix., 2. Double tongue.. . Treble tongue . 
cx., 1. To him who grasps... To who may grasp... 
cx.,4. Best seem’d the thing he So wore his outward best... 
8... 
exii., 5. With thousand shocks... With many shocks... 
exv. 3. And that dear voice I once The dear, dear voice that I have 
have known... known... 
exxv., 3. Who moves. . That moves... 
To the worlds of space. . . To the vast of space . . 
In the deep night ... Among the worlds... 
exxvi., 4. The great CEon. . The vast (Eon... 
exxvii, 2. O ye mysteries... O ye ministers . 
exxvii., 5. Old bareness . Old baseness.. . 
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These various readings show how carefully Lord Tenny- 
son works. We must pillory an instance to the contrary— 


If all was good and fair we met, 
This earth had been the paradise 
It never looked to human eyes 

Since Adam left his garden yet. 


Can this be an attempt to render the inscription (dated 
1667) over the little house Spinoza lived in, near Leyden ? 


Ach, waren alle menschen wijs 
En wilden daarby wel ; 

De aard waar heer een Paradijs, 
Nu is ze meest een Hel. 











THE GENESIS OF HAMLET. 
Part II, 


BY JAMES T. FOARD, 


AVING in my last paper offered some general reasons 

for the assumption that the play of Hamlet bore, 

and was intended to bear, indirect reference to the for- 

tunes, family history, and personal character of Robert 

Devereux, the Queen’s favourite, I propose now to present 

the detailed proofs which appear to me to support this 
contention. 

The most cogent evidence that the poet intended allu- 
sively to refer to the Earl of Essex by his portrait of the 
Danish prince, is, to my mind, suggested by the similarity 
of temper and disposition of the real and ideal heroes. 
Shakespere, having probably been one of the young Earl’s 
“actors” when he first came to London—as he had a relative 
in his Lordship’s company,* and being presumably after- 
wards recommended by Essex to his near kinsman Lord 
Hunsdon (the Lord Chamberlain), whose players he subse- 
quently joined—had, of course, abundant opportunity for 





* The great nobles of Elizabeth’s day licensed the players, who were considered their 
retainers. Essex’s company was joint with Lord Strange and that of the Earl of Rutland. 
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mastering the features of his early patron. In addition, 
Southampton, the relative by marriage and dearest friend 
of the Earl, was, as we know, the poet’s greatest friend. It 
might perhaps be urged with plausibility, that the intro- 
spection, melancholy, and philosophy of the prince were 
Shakespere’s own, and are partially represented in Antonio, 
and in some other of the poet’s ideal characters. But the 
melancholy of Antonio is of idiosyncrasy ; of Hamlet, of 
passion and disappointment, essential to awaken sympathy 
for his character and sustain its tragedy. That Essex was 
not as lofty and idealised a figure as Hamlet, no doubt, 
might also be admitted. But passed through the alembic 
of the author’s mind, graced by such attributes as his 
affection, honour, regard, and artistic sense of fitness 
deemed necessary, he was the same man—‘the scholar, 
courtier, soldier” of the play. 

In the drama of actual as of unreal life, the hero was 
first indebted to his noble parent’s popularity, for his fame 
with the people. “Indeed, pity first opened the door to 
him for his father’s sake, that died in Ireland,” says Lloyd ; 
and Lord Clarendon adds also: “ For no question he found 
advantage from the stock of his father’s reputation, the 
people looking on his youth with pity, for they were noth- 
ing satisfied concerning his father’s death,” and this really 
accounts for the original introduction of the Ghost into 
the play. But, happily, the poet, mindful in this respect, 
as in all else, to make his purpose manifest, has left us in 
no doubt as to various particulars of chronology and inci- 
dent in the life of the person he was anxious to pourtray. 
He has told us Hamlet’s age when “set naked” on the 
kingdom on his return from England; the date of his 
father’s wedding, viz., forty years* in the inner play—the 





* “ Pull forty years are past, their date is gone, 
Since happy time joined both our hearts in one.” 
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precise date of Essex’s father’s nuptials with Lettice 
Knollys, or 1562. He has also alluded to the defection 
of his most trusted friend ; the chance medley of his death 
and of those who plotted against him—‘“ the deaths put on 
by cunning,” “the casual, bloody, and unnatural acts,” 
and “purposes mistook” which signalised his end, and 
other circumstances of strong resemblance. 

Beyond these incidental and minor details, he has more- 
over very specifically and fully indicated the characteristics 
and attributes of the ideal hero presented. He has shown 
us the passions, disappointments, fatalism, contempt of 
death, bookishness, melancholy, courage, truthfulness, and 
loving fidelity in friendship, as well as the ambition of 
this purposeless prince, and has bequeathed us, as we feel, 
a very perplexing, yet certainly a vividly real, truthful, 
and natural idiosyncrasy. 

What is the picture set before us, at the very opening of 
the play? That of a retired, gentle, melancholy, studious, 
and moody young man, presumably of not more than 
twenty years of age. This “youthful” hope of the court 
and kingdom averts his face from his mother’s husband, 
mourns his murdered father, and will return to a studious 
life and his books at Wittenberg. Up to 1585 or 1586 this 
is Essex’s precise story. For Wittenberg read Lamphey, 
in Wales, and it was his experience. At his father’s death, 
he is described ‘‘as very courteous and modest, rather 
disposed to hear than to answer, given greatly to learning, 
weak and tender, but very comely and bashful.”* He 
disliked and avoided Leicester, taking part against 
him with Burghley, his guardian, until the Earl, to check 
the growing power of Raleigh, summoned him from his 
bookish retirement at the close of 1585, to fight in the Low 





* Ed. Waterhouse to Burghley—Lives of the Devereux, Vol. I., p 166. Lands. 
MSS. 22-86 
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Countries, and subsequently, early in 1587, he introduced 
him at the court.* 

The anomaly of Hamlet’s ‘‘ youthfulness,” as he is 
referred to as “young Hamlet,” and the statement of the 
gravedigger, in the third act, that he is thirty, has often 
been pointed out. The poet, doubtless, in altering his 
work and making it again allusive in 1602, overlooked 
these suggestions of age, so pertinent in 1589, or considered 
the unit of time to be too unimportant for material con- 
sideration. 

We are left, after the introduction of the hero, to create 
a portrait after our own ideal or fancy, but there can be no 
doubt that the author desired to impress us with the 
exalted hopes represented by the prince, his nobility of 
nature, philosophic fatalism, melancholy, and passionate 
valour in a triune aspect, and as adorning the study, camp, 
and court. This is very distinct. 


Oh what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword, 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observ’d of all observers. 
This elevated triple character is further emphasised by 
repetition— 
The courtier, scholar, soldier, all in him, 
All dashed and splintered thence. 
These attributes, not always, it must be admitted, found 


in conjunction, were united in the Earl. As a courtier he 





* It may be but an odd coincidence, but it certainly is curious, that Hamlet is repre- 
sented, in the opening of the play, attired in black. His mother refers to his “nightly 
colour.” He speaks of the ‘‘trappings of woe.” In 1589 Essex had assumed this mourn- 
ing habit. See the line in Peele’s “‘ Eclogue”’ of that date—‘ And in sad sable did I see 
him dight.”—‘‘ Welcome into England from Portugal,” 1589. And again in 1591— 

Young Essex, that thrice honourable earl, 
Yclad in mighty arms of mourner’s dye, 
And plume as black as is the raven’s wing.” 
—* Polyhymnia,” 1591. 
And see his (Essex’s) own phrase—‘ A mourning habit suitsasable hear ’—in Grosart. 
‘The Buzzing Bee’s Complaint,” p. 88. 
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was a privy councillor, for many years one of the chief 
advisers of the Queen, maintaining a very large corres- 
pondence with all the Protestant powers abroad, in commu- 
nication with James VI. of Scotland from 1589, and subse- 
quently with Henry IV. In the sense of aiming at the re- 
putation of courtiership, or as being fitted to grace a court, 
this was as true in 1589 as in 1602. A letter of May, 1587, 
when Essex was not yet 20, contains this passage—* When 
she [Elizabeth] is abroad, nobody near her but my lord of 
Essex, and at night my lord is at cards or one game or 
another with her, that he cometh not to his own lodgings 
till birds sing in the morning.”* And two years after, we 


hear “that he had chased Raleigh from the court, and 
confined him unto Ireland.’’+ 

Next as to the fitness of allusion to his scholarship. “He 
was fond,” says Sir Henry Wotton, his sometime secretary, 


“of evaporating his notions in a sonnet,” and in truth it 
was said of him, “That he was one of the best court 
poets of the day.” He had been made M.A. of Cambridge 
at 14 (July 6, 1581), not quite 14, was Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, and the great friend of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, to whom he gave Osorius’s Library on his return 
from Portugal. He was also a correspondent of Guic- 
ciardini, the patron of the Bacons and their chief bene- 
factor, and Ben Jonson attributes to him the epistle 
dedicatory in Greenway’s Tacitus of the date of 1598, 
which is signed A. B.; and finally he was made M.A. of 
Oxford in 1588, with the view of opposing Hatton as 
Chancellor. Rare Ben praises his Lordship’s style as 
“noble and high,” and lest this may be deemed venal, Sir 
H. Wotton, his private secretary, has said of him :— 





Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex, Vol. I., p. 186. 
Birch Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. L., p. 56.—Capt. Allen to Anthony Bacon. 
Printed 16 by mistake in the first paper. 
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He was. a very acute and sound speaker, and for his writings they are 
beyond example, especially in his familiar letters and things of delight, when 
he would intromit his serious habits, as may yet be seen, in his impresses 
and inventions of entertainment, and, above all, in his darling piece of “ Love 
and Self-Love.”* His style was an elegant perspicuity, rich of phrase, but 
seldom any bold metaphors, and so far from tumour, that it rather wanted a 
little elevation. . . . He was a great cherisher of scholars and divines. 


Of his courage and that constitutional melancholy and 
contempt of death, as well as of a certain intrinsic severity 
which appears inconsistent with his habitual gentleness and 
sorrow, and which is manifested in the killing of Polonius 
and the careless disposition of the lives of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, we have all the counterpart in Essex’s 
career and nature. His reckless exploits in the Portugal 
and Cadiz voyages, he being the first to wade ashore,+ and 
again his conduct and bearing at the siege of Rouen in 
1591, when Sir C. Hatton wrote to him, “ Draw not through 
grief or passion (for the death of your brother) to hazard 
yourself over venturously. . . . You have many 
various ways and many times made proof of your valiant- 
ness,” show his soldierly qualities of courage; and although 
he was undeniably an indiscreet, reckless, and, on the 
whole, an unprosperous commander, especially in Ireland, 
we have a noble warrior’s testimony that he was “a 
grave soldier.”} His severity was shown by his throwing 
a mariner into the sea, with his own hands, in the 
Spanish voyage, and causing others to be executed for 
breach of discipline,§ and in his decimating a whole com- 
pany for cowardice and basely running from their colours, 
in the Irish Expedition in 1599. On these points of 





* A masque written by him in 1595, and ascribed by Mr. Spedding with inadequate 
warrant to Lord Bacon.—See Sidney Correspondence, Vol. L., p. 362. 

+t Norrey’s and Drake’s Report to the Council, June 5th, 1589. Lives of the Devereux, 
Vol. L, p. 202. Sir Chris. Blount’s letter to Lady Rich in Birch Memoirs of Queen 
Elizabeth, Vol. II., p. 54. 

t Id.—Viz., the Lord Admiral Howard. “ And that there was not a braver man in the 
world.” Birch, Vol. IL., p. 54. 

§ Birch, Vol. II., p. 17. 
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soldiership and culture, in affirmation, I may also offer the 


testimony of George Peele, who addressed him :— 
Well-lettered warrior, whose [Sir Philip Sidney’s] successor he 
In love and arms had ever vowed to be ; 
In love and arms, O, may he so succeed 
As his deserts, as his desires would speed. 
—G. Peele, Polyhymnia, A.D, 1591. 


So much for the qualities especially claimed for him by 
the poet. But of his studiousness and inclination to 
learning, his fidelity to his friends, his sincerity and truth- 
fulness, his impatience of cunning, insincerity and conceal- 
ment, as well as of his passionate melancholy, abundant 
other evidence, even to wearisomeness, might be adduced. 

Professor Dowden, in commenting on the character of 
Hamlet, has said—it appears to me with great discrimi- 
nation— 


One of the deepest characteristics of Hamlet’s nature is a longing for sin- 
cerity, for truth in mind and manners, an aversion for all that is false, affected 
or exaggerated. 


The very best commentary I could offer on this point, 


would be a letter of July 21st, 1587, written to Elizabeth 
before his impatience of Raleigh’s artifice and cunning 
had led him “to drive him out,” and to challenge him,* 
viz., in reference to the Queen’s treatment of his sister, 
and as the letter throws light on the lifelong enmity 
of these two great men, which ended so disastrously 
for them both, I have less hesitancy in transcribing part 
of it. The Queen, who had been on a visit to Lord 
Burghley at his house at Theobalds, proceeded to North 
Hall, Lord Warwick’s, where Essex’s sister was then 
staying. The Queen slighted her, and ordered her to 
keep her room. Essex thereupon remonstrated, and says 


in a letter to a friend :-— 
Her [the Queen’s] excuse was—first, she knew not of my sister’s coming ; and 
besides, the jealousy that the world would conceive that all her kindness to my 





* The challenge was in December, 1588; Edwards’ Life of Raleigh, Vol. I., p. 120; 
Cal. State Papers, 1581 to 1590, p. 566. 
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sister was done for love of myself. Such bad excuses gave me a theme large 
enough, both for answer of them and to tell her what the true causes were ; 
why she could offer this disgrace both to me and to my sister, which was only 
to please that knave Raleigh. 

From thence she came to speak of Raleigh; and it seemed she could not well 
endure anything to be spoken against him, and taking hold of one word, disdain, 
she said ‘there was no such cause why I should disdain him.” . . . Idid 
describe unto her what he had been and what he was, and that I had no com- 
fort to give myself over to the service of a mistress that was in awe of such a 
man. . . . I spake, what of grief and choler, as much against him as I could, 
and I think he, standing at the door, might very well hear the worst I spoke 
of him. 


Essex, late at night, sent his sister away under escort, 
and resolved to ship himself at Flushing “to see Sluys lost 
or relieved,” for una bella morire “is better than a disquiet 
life.’”’* 

It is this passionate love of plain speaking, and of love of 
truth, that in the opinion of all his biographers and friends, 
was his ruin and downfall. And on this point Wotton, 
Cuffe, Naunton, and Lloyd agree. It was his ill-advised 
but too direct reproach to the Queen that “her conduct 
was crooked as her carcase, that cost him his head,” says 
Raleigh, no mean judge of policy, or of the Queen’s nature 
and temper. “Yea, the late Earl of Essex told Queen 
Elizabeth that her conditions were as crooked as her 
carcase; but it cost him his head, which his insurrection 
had not cost him but for that speech,”; and with this, 
saving a slight change of phrase, Clarendon concurs. 

It is this disposition, so vividly in contrast with Bacon’s 
teaching, that convinces me that Mr. Spedding is wrong in 


assigning, against contemporary authority, the whole of the 
Masque of 1595 to Bacon, the reflections of the Hermit 
being chiefly Essex’s own, as well as part of the Soldier’s 
speech. The sentiments throughout are indeed the Ear!’s, 
although Bacon’s superintending hand may have passed 





* Letter to Mr. Edward Dyer, July 21, 1587.—Lives of the Devereux, Vol. I., p. 186. 
t Prerogative of Parliaments, Vol. I., 223, Ed. 1751. 
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over all. This is, I think, Essex’s:* “So that if he 
will indeed lead vitam vitalem a life that unites safety 
and dignity, pleasure and merit; if he will win ad- 
miration without envy; if he will be in the feast 
and not in the throng, in the light and not in the 
heat; let him embrace the life of study and contempla- 
tion.” Again . . . “Such a sweet felicity is in that 
noble exercise (of warlike command) that he that hath 
tasted it thoroughly is distasted for allother. . . . Is 
it not the truest and perfectest practice of all virtues?” 
Again, in his letter of advice to his step-son, Lord Rutland, 
going on his travels, he says :— 

So no man is wise or safe, but as he is honest. Nay, do you not see that 
never any man made his own cunning and practice, without religion, honour, 
and moral honesty his foundation, but he overbuilt himself and made his 
house a windfall. . . . It is Seneca’s rule, multum non multa, to endeavour 
to do well, rather than to believe you do well. As the way to virtue is steep 
and craggy, so the descent from it is headlong.t 

I will never forswear virtue for fear of ostracism. My enemies may be 


advanced ; so I show who should be, let fortune show who be.—Essex to 
Southampton, Jan. 1, 1599.—Abbott, Essex and Bacon, p. 111. 


Curiously, this thought, varied a little, is in Mr. Sped- 
ding’s version of the advice to Rutland—“that you rather 
be endeavouring to do well than believing you do well.”t 
Again— 


I keep my heart from baseness, although I cannot keep my fortunes from 
declining. . . . . When the vilest of all indignities are done unto me, 


doth religion enforce me to sue? . . . Cannot princes err ; cannot subjects 
receive wrong ?§ 


Clarendon says that Cuffe, his secretary, ‘well discerned 
when he said of the Earl—‘ Amorem et odiwm semper in 
fronte gessit, nec celare novit. (He always carried on his 





Another sentence is worth preserving:—“‘The gardens of the muses keep the 
privilege of the golden age—they ever flourish, and are in league with time. The 
monuments of wit survive the monuments of power ; the verses of a poet endure without 

syllable lost, while states and empires pass many periods.” 
+ January 8th, 1596. 
t Life of Bacon, Vol. II., p. 20. 


§ Essex to the Lord Keeper, Lives of the Devereux, Vol. I., p. 501. Cabala, p. 235. 
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brow either love or hatred, and did not understand con- 
cealment).”* And Reynolds, writing to Anthony Bacon in 
1597, says: “ And truly I fear that his lordship is wearied, 
and scorneth the practices and dissembling courses of this 
place [the court], and desireth to retire from among them.” 
When, in 1598, the Queen boxed his ears on some 
unpleasant difference between them, which he declared a 
wrong he would not have taken from her father, Henry 
the Eighth, he writes to the Lord Keeper, in answer to his 
friendly expostulation, “If I should acknowledge myself 
guilty I should do wrong to the truth and to God, the 
author of truth; my whole body is wounded by that one 
blow.” Again, “I have been content to do her Majesty 
the service of a clerk, but can never serve her as a villain or 
slave. . . . . I owe so much to the author of all truth as 
I can never yield falsehood to be truth nor truth falsehood.”+ 

But the one aspect which commends Hamlet’s idiosyn- 
crasy to our attention as its most striking feature is that 
phase of introspective melancholy and impatience; of 
sadness, mingled with remorse, which seems to haunt him 
as his shadow. These soliloquies, which strike a chord of 
conscience in all men’s bosoms; this impatience of 
pretence, this consideration of death as a rest from 
weariness, appear to present a parallelism in Essex which, 
if merely coincidental and not intentional, is very curious, 
if not amazing.{ Here are some instances of his melancholy 
vein, derived from his letters. 

Letter to the Queen§ :— 


From a mind delighting in sorrow, from spirits wasted with passion, from 





* Wotton Reliq., 187. 
+ Lives of the Devereux, Vol. L., p. 501. 
t “Physically and mentally Essex was as unstable as Hamlet.”—Abbott, Bacon and 
Essex, p. 32. 
‘* Essex was a knight errant and a student; bookish and contemplative.”—J.., p. 116. 
“Like Hamlet, he was, and knew that he was, too liable to be passion’s slave.”— 
Id., p. 32. 
§ Cabala, p. 233. 
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a heart torn in pieces with care, grief, and travail; from a man that hateth 
himself and all things that keep him alive, what service can your Majesty 
expect, since your service past deserves no more than banishment or pro- 
scription in the cursedst of all other countries. Nay, nay, it is your rebel’s 
pride and success that must give me leave to ransom my life out of this hateful 
prison of my loathed body, which, if it happen so, your Majesty shall have no 
cause to mislike the fashion of my death since the course of my life could 
never please you.—August 30,1599. Slightly different in Lives of Devereux, 
Vol. IL, p. 68. 


In further illustration of his studious and remorseful 
vein, I will add a few citations from his correspondence. 


First, for my affection : In nature it was indifferently to books and arms, 
and was more inflamed with the love of knowledge than the love of fame. 
Witness your rarely qualified brother. My contemplative retirement 
in Wales, and my bookishness from my childhood.—Letter to Antony Bacon, 
Lives of the Devereux, Vol. I. p. 485. 

The world is as idle as false.—Jan. 7, 1597, to Lord Hy. Howard. 

Let me honestly and zealously end a wearisome life. Let others live in 
deceitful and inconstant pleasures. Let others achieve and finish the work, 
and live to erect trophies.—7Zo the Queen, Birch, Vol. II., 418. Lives of the 
Devereux, Vol. IL, p. 41, 25th June, 1599. 

I think all places better than that where I am, and all dangers well 
undertaken, so I might retire myself from the memory of my false, inconstant, 
and beguiling pleasures.—Circa Oct., 1599. , 

Always certain it is that he (my Lord of Leicester) drew Essex first into 
the fatal circle of the Court from a kind of resolved privateness at his house 
in Lampsie, South Wales, where, after the academical life . . . as I have 
heard him say, not upon any flashes or fumes of melancholy, or traverses of 
discontent . . . he could well have bent his mind to a retired course.— 
Sir H. Wotton, p. 162, Reliqua Wottoniane. 

I protest death is as welcome to me as life.—Zssex Letter, Dec. 23, 1591, 
to Mr. Cecil. I shall die with more pleasure than I live. [Compare this with 
Hamlet.| There is nothing I would sooner part withal, except my life, except 
my life. 

Let my dwelling be with the beasts of the field ; let me eat grass as an 
ox.—To the Queen. Circa Sept., 1600. Lives of Devereux, Vol. IL, p. 124. 

Only miserable Essex, full of pain, full of sickness, full of sorrow, 
languishing in repentance for his offences past, hateful to himself that he is 
yet alive.—To the Queen. Birch, Vol. IL, p. 462. 

Happy where he could finish forth his fate 

In some enchanted desert, most obscure 

From all society, from love, from hate 

Of worldly folk: then might he sleep secure ; 
Then wake again, and ever give God praise, 
Content with hips and haws and bramble berry 
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In contemplation spending all his days, 
And change of holy thoughts, to make him merry, 
Where when he dies, his tomb may be a bush, 
Where harmless Robin dwells with gentle thrush. 
—Sonnet by Essex. Lives of Devereux, Vol. II., p. 120, 

These features by no means exhaust the apparent 
similarities, although from the internal evidence offered 
by the text the presumption is strong that in “The 
Revenge of Hamlet,” if the madness was presented at all, 
it was of a wholly different character, yet undoubtedly 
both in the first and second quartos, which for convenience 
and simplicity’s sake I had better refer to as the A and B 
copies—viz., of 1603 and 1604 respectively, he is indicated 
as partially bereft of his senses, in the appreciation of the 
other personages in the play. 

This madness, it has been pointed out by Mr. Knight, 
differs in its expression in A and B. Although I am inclined 
to think with him that this was not accidental; I do not 
agree that the madness is more emphasised in B, except 
in reference to the treasonable outbreak which closed the 
unhappy Earl’s career, which, as might be supposed natural 
to conciliate the powers that ruled, is “‘ declared a madness 
whereon he raves and all we mourn for,” in B, instead of 
being merely spoken of as a frenzy in A. 

Writing in 1602, the poet might have hesitated, while 
the wound of Essex’s death was still unhealed, to denounce 
this frenzy as madness; but James the First’s view of pre- 
rogative left no doubt that whatever extenuation there 
might be for the Earl’s character, there was none for his 
treason. The folly or imbecility involved in his declension 
is softened, the wickedness of his rebellion heightened. 
The lines, “he is bereft of all the wealth he had,” and 
“his wit’s bereft him,” are curiously neither in B nor in 
the folio of 1623. The infirmity of his mind is ameliorated, 
but his mad revolt is denounced in B. This certainly 
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accords with what we might suppose the poet intended, if 
delineating a hero, who would be understood by implication 
to be Essex, at the time his friends and kinsmen were once 
more in power and in the highest favour at court. 

Without pursuing this point of our inquiry into the 
features of resemblance presented in the character of 
Hamlet, delineated by the poet, and that of the noble Earl 
further at this stage, as it may be subsequently affirmed in 
dealing with the text of the plays, I may here suggest that 
this identity of melancholy, rashness, courtiership, scholar- 
ship, and remorsefulness in each, by no means exhaust the 
proofs to be accorded. The characters of Horatio, Polonius, 
Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and Laertes are undoubtedly 
intended to indicate Southampton, Burghley, Cobham, 
and Grey and Cecil. The text which will establish this, 
certainly also affirms other specific allusions aimed at the 
immediate history of the time, and notably the reference 
to the notorious perfidy of Bacon, which it seems strange 
critics and commentators have heretofore missed. 

As far back as the year 1862, while criticising in a 
metropolitan journal 





apropos of the German and Kemble 
ideals of Hamlet—various features of the play, I drew 
attention to some of the remarkable resemblances pre- 
sented by the tragedy to the story of the Earl, and wrote 
as follows :— 


There are many circumstances which suggest that Hamlet was intended as 
the eidolon of Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, who was beheaded in 
1601. The play was soon after produced, and was printed in substantially its 
present form, within two years of his execution. Ballads were being pub- 
lished to his memory, and the country was still ringing with his merits and 
misfortunes ; his death, as an avowed friend and adherent of James, being 
considered a species of martyrdom. In 1602, undoubtedly his fate and the 
temporary triumph of his greatest foes—Raleigh, Cecil, Cobham, and Grey— 
were the chief topics in men’s minds. Naturally, from prudential reasons, for 
the Star Chamber was a powerful censor, remote and not direct allusion was 
presumably the poet’s intention, while the incidents of the earl’s career are 
sufficiently maintained to show some species of identity 
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The features of Essex’s character, his melancholy, tem- 
porary insanity, his fortunes, the character of Laertes as 
Robert Cecil, were adverted to in proof of this contention, 
as they now are, but only generally and not in detail. 

In the year 1864 His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
under the title “Court and Society from Elizabeth to 
Anne,” published the Kimbolton Papers. In editing some 
of the letters stored among the historic treasures of his 
family, two epistles from Robert Devereux to his sister 
Penelope, Lady Rich, were unearthed. They were ad- 
dressed to the fair and frail lady who figures as the Stella 
of Spenser and the Rialta of the Sydney correspondence. 
Unluckily they were undated. These notes, penned in all 
the tenderness of affectionate amity, and certainly not for 
effect, are eminently characteristic of their writer. They 
present a better picture in miniature of his mind than 
pages of disquisition would help us to. The quixotism, 
the fatalist philosophy, melancholy, introspection, the philo- 
sophic trifling and tricks of expression of the Earl are 
mirrored in them in little, and give us a remarkable 
insight into the humours and despondency, as well as of 
the modes and manners of the writer. They reflect the 
very texture of the author’s poems which have descended 
to us. They are just such letters as Hamlet might have 
penned. This resemblance in style elicited from the noble 
editor of the letters these remarks in reference to one of 
the letters subjoined :— 

Does there not seem in this letter from Essex to his sister, an echo, as it 
were, of some unknown words of Hamlet? Is there not heard in this reverie, this 
humourous melancholy, this discontent with mankind, this disposition to seek 
for rest in unbelief, something which suggests the weak and fantastical side of 
Hamlet’s mind? Among the multitudes of commentaries on Shakspere, has it 


ever been hinted that the poet may have conceived his characters of Hamlet 
from Essex and Horatio from Southampton ? 


Having seen these remarks, I at once pointed out in a 
brief essay I then printed and enclosed to His Grace, 
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entitled “Who was the Lord Hamlet?” that I had 
specifically suggested the same idea as far back as the year 
1862, at the same time presenting in greater detail the 
reasons I had advanced. I now advert to the point only 
to show that, at any rate, I was not singular in the 
impression I had derived from Essex’s correspondence of 
the partial identity of the ideal prince with Essex. The 
Duke’s reasons for further affirming the likeness are so 
apposite and, to me, convincing, that I venture now to 
reprint them. 


To the common people Essex was a prince. He was descended through 
his father from Edward the Third, and through his mother was the 
immediate kinsman of Elizabeth. Many persons, most absurdly, imagined his 
title to the throne a better one than the Queen’s. In person, for he had his 
father’s beauty, he was all that Shakspere has described the Prince of Denmark 
to have been. Then, again, his mother had been tempted from her duty while 
her gracious and noble husband was alive. That handsome and generous 
husband was supposed to have been poisoned by the guilty pair. After the 
father’s murder, the seducer had married the mother. That father had not 
perished in his prime without feeling and expressing some doubt that foul 
play had been used against him, yet sending his forgiveness to the guilty 
woman who had sacrificed his honour, perhaps taken away his life. There is 
indeed an exceeding singularity of agreement in the facts of the case and the 
incidents of the play. The relation of Claudius to Hamlet is the same as 
that of Leicester to Essex: under pretence of fatherly friendship, he was 
suspicious of his motives, jealous of his actions ; kept him much in the 
country and at college ; let him see little of his mother; and clouded his 
prospects in the world by an appearance of benignant favour. Gertrude’s 
relations with her son were much like those of Lettice to Robert Devereux. 
Then again, in his moodiness, in his college learning, in his love for the theatre 
and the players, in his desire for the fiery action for which his nature was 
most unfit, there are many kinds of hints calling up an image of the Danish 
Prince. . . . Might not such a man as Hamlet have composed the ensuing 
letter, of which the original is at Kimbolton, in one of his meditative 
wayward moods ? 

Tue Eart or Essex to Lapy Rica. 

Dear SisterR,— . . . To hope for that which I have not is a vain expectation, 
to delight in that which I have is a deceiving pleasure ; to wish the return of 
that which is gone from me is womanish inconstancy. Those things which fly 
me, I will not lose labour to follow. Those that meet me, I esteem as they are 
worth, and leave when they are nought worth. I will neither brag of my good 
hap nor complain of my ill; for secrecy makes joys more sweet, and I am then 

most unhappy when another knows that I am unhappy. I do not envy, 
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because I will do no man that honour to think he hath that which I want ; 
nor yet am I not contented because I know some things that I have not. Love 
I confess to be a blind God. . . . Ambition, fit for hearts that already 
confess themselves to be base. Envy is the humour of him that will be glad 
of the reversion of another man’s fortune; and revenge the remedy of such 
fools as in injuries know not how to keep themselves aforehand. Jealous I am 
not, for I will be glad to lose that which I am not sure to keep. If to be of 
this mind be to be fantastical, then join me with the three that I first reckoned, 
but if they be young and handsome, with the first. And so I take my leave, 
being not able to write more for pain. Your brother that loves you dearly, 

R. ESSEX. 


Unluckily, as this letter is not dated, we can only 
proximately place it before 1598—between 1589 and 1598. 


Here is the second epistle— 


“‘ DEaR SisTER,—Because I will not be in your debt for sending you a footman, 
I have directed the bearer to you to bring me word how you do. I am 
melancholy, merry, sometimes happy, and often discontented. The court is of 
as many humours as the rainbow hath colours. The time wherein we live is 
more inconstant than women’s thoughts, more miserable than old age itself, 
and breedeth both people and occasions like itself, that is, violent, desperate, 
and fantastical. Myself, for wondering at other men’s strange adventures, have 
not leisure to follow the ways of mine own heart, but by still resolving not to 
be proud of any good that can come, because it is but the favour of chance ;* 
nor do I throw down my mind a whit for any ill that shall happen, because J 
see that all fortunes are good or evil, as they are esteemed.t The preacher is ready 
to begin, therefore I shall end this discourse, though upon another text. Your 
brother that dearly loves you.t “ Essex.” 


To my mind these coincidences of thought and ex- 
pression, with many more not less remarkable which I 
propose to point out, are not accidents. They are coinci- 
dental, because the poet, like all true artists, was merely 
idealising and presenting us with his conception of a living 
and thoroughly well known personality. Usually artists 
represent the externals of men—their dress, looks, and 
acts; Shakespere, in reference to all his characters, seems 








* Tis a question left us yet to prove— 
Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love ; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own. 
Hamlet, Act III., scene 2. 
+ For nothing is either good or bad, but thinking makes it so. 


Hamlet, Act IL., scene 2. 
t Vol. I., p. 297. 
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to have worked precisely in the converse way; he repre- 
sents the man from within. I think it is Mr. Emerson 
who said, he seems to look out of the eyes of the person 
presented. He first conceived a given character, and then, 
compelling this man to act according to his idiosyncrasy, 
made the circumstance and plot flow from the natural 
action of the imaginary hero. He does not, in other words, 
fit men into their position in relation to certain stories, or 
appear to do so, but, making his puppets work, produces 
the resulting circumstances by their seemingly spontaneous 
action and motion. Psychologically their emotions and 
passions make the play. With any other man than Mac- 
beth, the plot of Macbeth would be all but farcical. With 
such a nature as Macbeth’s it is but too real and probable. 
This applies also to Hamlet. The interest of the play 
centres wholly in what he—Hamlet—will do and does do. 
As a plot, according to the ordinary dramatic rules of MM. 
Scribe or Legouvé, nothing could be more preposterous. 
The Ghost appears to no purpose. Accident supplies the 
only tragic conclusion of the story. The narrative has 
neither sequence nor consequence, unity nor indicated 
design. But Hamlet, as all men agree, is a living and real 
man. Inconsistent, capricious, emotional, impulsive, as 
real men are. He was, however, in spite of all his defects 
and faults, a man of an elevated and lofty ideal. Of an 
ideal not the less, but the more exalted, because of some of 
these very defects, if indeed they were not part of, and a 
consequence of, that very supremacy of nature. His 
actions and the circumstances of the play (given the 
moving causes, the murder of a father, the appearance of 
his ghost, the marriage of his mother) spontaneously evolve 
the story, such as it is. An oak produces acorns, and not 
edible fruit, because it is an oak. Macbeth plunges from 
crime to crime in despairing hardihood because his cre- 
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dulous and visionary nature urges him on. Hamlet acts as 
he does, because, as Lloyd said of Essex, “he was a man 
of great performances but no design,” because he was con- 
templative and without purpose, rash and hesitating, open 
as the day, “a great resenter and a weak dissembler.” 
Because, in other words, he was a scholar, philosopher, 
and gentleman, of fiery Welsh valour, yet wholly given 
to melancholy and contemplation, and not a simple 
soldier. Every true growth of nature appears natural. 
The charm lies in the true portraiture of a real 
man, the expression and shadowy reflection of a most 
exalted human soul, in its perils, agonies, and history, its 
manhood and meanness, in sunshine and shadow, its fears 
and regrets, every action answering to its prompting 
passion, every calamity to its moving caprice, and all in 
order and rhythmically moving to the harmony of the 
spheres, as the stars in their courses, and because the gods 
are just. 

I trust none of my readers will be so obtuse as to suppose 
that I suggest that the story of Hamlet is based wholly on 
the life of the Earl of Essex, or that Essex was simply 
Hamlet. I suggest only the reasons why the play known as 
“The Revenge of Hamlet” was published in 1589, and again 
in 1602, and then altered, to suit the change of time, on the 
coming in of James in 1604. Incidentally, in establishing 
this position, I shall be compelled to show how closely the 
character of the ideal Hamlet seems to apply to the poet’s 
earliest patron, the popular head alike of the persecuted 
Puritan and Catholic parties, the Queen’s relative and 
favourite, the foremost man of his time, the nominated 
successor to the throne, of the people, and the most muni- 
ficent and popular hero of his day. Further than this, 
moreover, my task will involve, unfortunately, a more or 
less tedious analysis of the test of the A and B plays, in 
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order that I may explain their similarities and differences, 
their allusions and changes, and further present my reasons 
for declaring authoritatively the Genesis of the play. 

My belief is that “The Revenge of Hamlet” of 1589 
was not a tragedy, and did not end with catastrophe and 
misery. That many of the incidents being the same, the 
passages in which the Ghost appeared identical, the play 
within the play certainly, the conclusion ended as in Saxo 
Grammaticus, by the consummation of the Revenge, and 
the elevation of Hamlet to the throne. Such a termina- 
tion would better have graced the production of the play, 
at the precise season and occasion on which it was first 
offered, than any other. This, of course, is not a convin- 
cing or wholly adequate reason. But if we consider its 
earliest presentation, by its revival in 1602 we see that 
the suggestion acquires an additional weight. But the 
only arguments which can at present be adduced to sustain 
the proposition must be gleaned from the text of the 
surviving printed plays, and the alterations and changes 
they underwent, their allusions and language, coupled 
with, or based upon, the clear and indisputable references 
to actual persons contained in their text. 

Let me say, then, first, that the poet deliberately in- 
tended, if not to pourtray the precise features and linea- 
ments of the Earl of Essex, to refer to him clearly as the 
hero of his play; that by Horatio, he not less specifically 
intended to represent the friendship and attachment, as well 
as the character, of Southampton—“Gentle Wriothesley, 
Southampton’s star,” as Peele describes him. That by 
Polonius, the author, whether by accident or design, has 
indicated, as tradition has always declared, Lord Burghley ; 
that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were the Lords Cobham 
and Grey, the drama doubtless containing other indirect 
portraits or resemblances to life, as in Osric and Marcellus, 
which are unknown to us. 
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Certainly, in his own day, from the death of his honoured 
father, in 1576, no character in that most brilliant reign of 
Elizabeth, which answers to the heroic age of the Argo- 
nauts in Grecian story, towered in his life so far above his 
contemporaries in the world’s eye and in public favour 
as this her chiefest courtier, near kinsman, and lover, 
the hero of Cadiz, and the patron of Spenser, Wotton, 
Bodley, Anthony and Francis Bacon, the Sherleys, Peele, 
Cary, Harrington, and Shakespere, the rival of the Cecils 
and Raleigh, the confessed friend and ally of Henry IV., 
and the champion of the Protestant cause. A crusader 
in the Low Countries, the companion, friend, and follower 
of Sir Philip Sidney, lauded and distinguished for his 
valour at Zutphen, he was a very Paladin of popular 
romance. When he returned from the unfortunate 
Portugal voyage, in May, 1589, temporarily in the Queen’s 
disfavour for his escapade, the poets, one and all, rushed 
forth to welcome him. Shakespere, his man, presented 
his play; Spenser, his poem; Peele, his “Ode 
Gratulatory,’— 

He’s a great bridegroom certes, but no swain 
Save hers* that is the flower of Phocbe’s plain. 
I6, 10, Peean ! 


He waits where our great shepherdess doth wun, 
He playeth in the shade and thriveth in the sun. 


Thus it was, no doubt, his father’s fame, his own 
munificence and generosity of nature, so like Antonio’s, 
ever prepared—for his friend—to say: 

My purse, my person, my extremest means 
Lie all unlocked to your occasions ; 


his surprising rise to fortune, and in roya! favour; that 
presumably suggested to the poets—to Shakespere as to 
Peele—his figure, as that of a popular hero for oblique rep- 
resentation on the stage. The image of his murdered 
father, in his habit as he lived, “majestical,” explains fully 
the secret and the utility of the introduction of the Ghost. 








Elizabeth. 
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GENERAL ALLUSIONS TO THE EVENTS OF THE TIME. 


Before proceeding to analyse the first and second quartos, 
which I will for brevity’s sake refer to in future as Nos. 1 
and 2, instead of A and B, I cannot forbear referring to 
certain general considerations and references in the text, 
which affirm the appositeness and allusiveness of the text 
to the precise occasion of the time and the death of Essex. 

The first quarto having been played in 1602-3, and pre- 
sumably printed, though not published, before March, 
1603, necessarily could not allude, either to the death of 
Elizabeth, the trial of the Cobham and Raleigh factions 
which ensued in December, 1603, the comet which 
appeared in the summer of that year, or the plague which 
raged between the end of July, 1603, and March of the 
following year. To all these events there is distinct allu- 
sion in the 2nd quarto. As certainly there is no hint or 
suggestion of these passages in No. 1, for there could not be. 
If the lines to be hereinafter cited do not refer to these 
incidents as suggested, why is there no trace of them in 
the earlier play? They were undoubtedly necessary to the 
text, in the eyes of the author, and in his view improve- 
ments, or they would have found no place in No. 2, or in 
the folio. 

The plague of 1603-4 raged so furiously that the Court 
was exiled in December to Hampton Court; the King’s 
public entry into the capital was postponed ; and the trial 
of Raleigh, Cobham, and Brooke, the anti-Essex faction, 
was remitted to Winchester, the Grand Jury finding the 
Bill at Staines. Some 1,300 persons were dying each 
week at one period, and thirty parishes in and about 
London were infected. In August and September a comet 
appeared with a train of fire, as may be read at length in 
the interesting narrative of Anne, Countess of Dorset, 
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Pembroke, and Montgomery, printed in Spence, Vol. IV., 
p. 314: “ As we rid from my Lady Wallops to Lancelevell, 
riding late by reason of our stay at Basingstoke, we saw a 
strange comet in the night, like a canopy in the air, which 
was a thing observed all over England.” In addition to 
this there had been a terrible drought, extending through 
the whole summer, threatening famine and disaster. 


What says Horatio, by way of enhancing the portent, 
preliminary to the entrance of the Ghost :— 


A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets : 
As, stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse. 

These were the prologue to the omen coming on, 
demonstrated to “our climatures and countrymen,” which 
so dexterously roused the attention of the drowsiest and 
most apathetic spectator to the advent of the Ghost. 

Again, the eloquent speech of Rosencrantz, alien to the 
movement and progress of the play, commencing— 


° The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it, with it: it is a massy wheel 
Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoined, &c. 


What is this but a reference to the death of Elizabeth, 
which determines that, in spite of its title page, the quarto 
of 1603 had been printed before her death ? 

Again, the ‘line in No. 2, not in 1, in reference to the 
players, “I think their inhibition comes by means of the 
late innovation.” What inhibition is this? What inno- 
vation? How is this]necessary to the play of Hamlet? 
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Why is this uttered apropos of events in a play founded on 
a Christian hero who is placed on Danish soil ? 

Simply this, the Ist of Jac., cap. 7, sn. 1, sub. s. 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, re-enacting the 43 Eliz., c. 9, and 39 c. 4, was the 
“innovation.” This took away the power of the Barons to 
license companies of players. The civic inhibition ensued 
on the 30th January, 1604, and thus distinctly marks the 
date of the play No. 2 as not being printed till this last 
named year. 

Again, can any person of moderate intelligence for a 
moment doubt that this next ensuing passage refers and 
was intended to refer, distinctly and pointedly to the 
ingratitude and turpitude of Francis Bacon, who so 
despicably and basely turned to rend his dearest friend 
and patron in his extremity, and to assist and abet Cecil 


and Raleigh in procuring his death ? 
The great man down, you mark his favourite flies, 
The poor advanced makes friends of enemies, 
And hitherto doth love or fortune tend, 
For who not needs shall never lack a friend, 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try 
Directly seasons him his enemy. 


If this is not such an allusion, how does it especially 
bear on the text of Hamlet ? 

Again, why does Ophelia say— 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. 

Why Robin? Why not Hamlet? Oh, it was an old 
song, say the commentators, never at a loss for haphazard 
conjecture. Yes, as old as Essex’s execution. When the 
ballad “Robin is to the Green Gone” was issued, the 
answer is “Robin” was Essex’s name with the Queen. 

The Robin Redbreast, so friendly and bold,” is his poetic 
image or emblem in the ballads of the time.* 





*The Ballad to the Memory of the late Earl of Essex, “‘ Robin is to the Green 
Gone,” was entered in the books of the Stationers’ Company, 3rd September, 1604. 
Vol. IIL, p. 270. 
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Again, the ruin and downfall of “the faction” which 
wronged Hamlet, and which followed on the trial of 
December, 1603, is signalised in the lines— 


So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts ; 
Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 
Of deaths put on by cunning, for no cause ; 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fallen on the inventors’ heads. 


Again, why is there any reference to an opposing “ fac- 
tion” in Hamlet? and what is the intention of the passage 
in which Hamlet justifies his wrong to Laertes by his 
madness? ‘“ Who does it then? His madness. If it be 
so, Hamlet is of the faction* that is wronged.” 

If this was not the Cobham and Cecilian faction referred 
to, what is its pertinence ? 

In like manner the references to ‘‘the children of the 
revels,” and to the drinking habits of the Danes: “These 
heavy-headed revels east and west, that soil our addition.” 


What are these but allusions, made more pertinent by the 
manner of the Danish courtiers recently imported, and the 
scenes of drunkenness referred to by Harrington and 
Weldon when Christian IV. was in London ? 

There is a curious coincidence, if not an allusion, in the 
lines :— 


Am I a coward ? 
Who calls me villain, breaks my pate across 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face. 





* The nature of this faction may be seen in the trial of Cobham, Raleigh, and Brook, 
and read in the letter so frequently printed of Raleigh to Cecil, commencing: ‘‘I am 
not wise enough to give you advice; but if you take it for a good counsel to relent 
toward this tyrant, you will repent it when it shall be too late. His malice is fixed, and 
will not evaporate by any of your mild courses. The less you make him, the less 
he shall be able to harm youand yours. . . His son shall be the youngest Earl of 
England but one, and if his father be now kept down (your son) Will Cecil shall be able 
to keep as many men at his heels, and more too.” Edwards’ “‘ Life of Raleigh,” Vol. II, 
p. 222. See also “‘Carew Correspondence,” Vol. LXXXVIII., C. S., p. 118: ‘‘ How partial 
this kingdom was to condemn his opposites (Cecil’s faction) of malice and practice.”—Cecil 
to Carew. 

“He was rivalled by a strong and subtile faction, which cared and consulted for his 
ruin,”—Lord Clarendon, “The Disparity,” 188. 
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Essex complained to Nottingham and other of his friends, 

and also at his trial, that his sister Penelope, Lady Rich, 

twitted him with cowardice: “My sister did constantly 

urge me on, with telling how all my friends and followers 

thought me a coward, and that I had lost my valour.” 
3URGHLEY, How FAR POLONIUS ? 

When Robert Cecil went into France, just before he came 
of age, and presumably about 1583,* Burghley, after the 
fashion of the age, gave him certain advice, formulated with 
the precision of his character into ten “ precepts” of con- 
siderable length. Briefly summarised, these were in part 
the precise “precepts” which Polonius gives to Laertes, 
with the addition of Euphues’ advice to Philautus in visiting 
England. In the “ Euphues his England” of Lyly, p. 246, 
Lyly says—“ Let your attire be comely, but not too costly. 

Mistrust no man without cause, neither be ye 
credulous without proof. Be not quarrelsome for every 
light occasion. It shall be there [viz., in England] better 
to hear what they say, than to speak what thou thinkest.” 
These remarks supplement those of Burghley, and are 
adopted by the poet. Burghley, in substance, says, but 
with statesmanlike verbosity and circumlocution :— 

Precept 4.—Let thy kindred and allies be welcome to thy 
table. Further them in all honest actions, and so double 
the bond of nature. 

Precept 5.—Beware of suretyship. Borrow neither of 
friends or neighbours. 

Precept 6.—Neither attempt law against any man, before 
thou be fully resolved that thou hast right on thy side, 
and then spare not money or pains. 

Precept 8—Toward thy superiors be humble, yet 
generous; unto thine equals familiar, yet respective. 





* Robert Cecil, being then 21, was in Paris in Sept., 1584. 


Vide Wright’s ‘Letters of 
Elizabeth,” Vol. II., 237. 
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Precept 9.—Trust not any man with thy life, credit or 
estate, for it is mere folly to enthral oneself to a friend. 

These maxims of experience, stand thus paraphrased in 
Hamlet, in the folio of 1623 :— 


And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character [i.e., record]. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. (Precept 8.) 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; (Precept 4.) 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each unhatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it that the opposed may beware of thee. (Precept 6.) 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse cam buy, 

But not exprest in fancy ; rich, not gaudy: (Euphues.) 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be, (Precept 5.) 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all: to thine own self be true (Precept 9.) 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou cans’t not then be false to any man. 


Surely this wholesale adoption of Burghley’s advice was 
intentional and allusive, and not without motive. 

There is yet another general incident which, as it 
appears to me to mark the date of Shakespere’s first 
draft of Hamlet as the year 1589, I cannot allow to pass. 
The player in Hamlet recites a speech about Pyrrhus and 
Hecuba—which was said to have been copied from or 
framed on some speech in Marlowe and Nash’s play of 1594, 
4to, called Dido, Queen of Carthage, performed by the 
children of Her Majesty’s Chapel. Mr. Collier, with his 


usual ingenuity, by changing the word “wound” to 
“wind” in the lines annexed made this appear probable :— 


Which he disdaining whisked his sword about, 
And with the wound thereof the king fell down. 
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By altering “wound” to “wind” there is, of course, a 
resemblance to the line in Hamlet— 


But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword, &c. 


In or about May, 1589, however, G. Peele published 
in a pamphlet his “Farewell intituled to the famous and 
fortunate generalles of our English forces,” and in the 
same publication a poem called “The beginning, accidents, 
and end of the warre of Troy.” In this the speech con- 
cerning Pyrrhus runs thus— 


Achilles son, the fierce unbridled Pyrrhus. 

But he, when bloody mind and murdering rage, 
Nor laws of God nor reverence of age, 

Could temper from a deed so tyrannous, 

His father’s ghost belike enticing him, 

With slaughtering hand, with visage pale and dim, 
Hath hent this aged Priam by the hair, 

Like butcher bent to slay ; and even there 

Yhe man that lived so many golden years, 


With cruel iron, this cursed Greekish boy 
Rids of his life. 


And thus refers to Hecuba— 


My pen forbears to write of Hecuba, 

That made the glorious sun his chariot stay, 
And raining tears his golden face to hide, 
For truth of that did afterwards betide. 


In Hamlet B— 


The rugged Pirrhus, he whose sable arms, 
Black as his purpose, did the night resemble. 


With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pirrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks ; anon he finds him 
Striking too short at Greeks, his antique sword 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command ; unequal matched, 
Pirrhus at Priam drives, in rage strikes wide, 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls, 
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for lo! his sword 
Which was declining on the milky head 
Of reverent Priam, seemed in the air to stick, 
So as a painted tyrant Pirrhus stood ; 
And like a neutral to his will and matter, 
Did nothing. 


So after Pirrhus’ pause, 
A roused vengeance sets him new to work, 
And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall, 
On Mars’ armour, forged for proof eternal, 
With less remorse than Pirrhus’ bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam. 

As to Hecuba, these lines— 

The instant burst of clamour that she made, 
Unless things mortal move them not at all, 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 
And passion in the gods. 


In this passage in Hamlet there is certainly, and it has 
been suggested designedly, a mock heroic and burlesque 
exaggeration of diction; assumed, it has been said with 
art, to remove it from the blank verse of the main tragedy. 
It may be that this generous and playful satire, although 
the poet has described it as a speech in “an excellent play, 
well digested in the scenes, never acted, or not above 
once ”—which would not apply to Marlowe’s play—caused 
offence to Peele’s friend, Greene, which induced his calum- 
nious attacks. 

This is, of course, simple surmise, and I merely present it 
for what it is worth. It certainly, however, disposes of the 
suggestion that the play of Hamlet must have been written 
after 1594, as Marlowe’s play was not until that date pub- 
lished, for if it be a satire on Peele, it might well have 
been written in the same year—1589—in which Peele’s 
poem was issued. 


ANALYSIS OF THE 1603 AND 1604 QUARTOS. 


In endeavouring to elucidate the design of the poet, by 
the text of the quartos of 1603 and 1604 respectively, I 
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must necessarily be brief, and present rather a summary 
than a complete or exhaustive dissection of what would be 
otherwise an almost endless story. 

In the year 1823 Sir Henry Bunbury was so fortunate as 
to discover at Barton, in a small quarto barbarously cropped, 
a play of Shakespere’s, unknown to all prior editors and 
critics, bearing the date of 1603. This play was complete 
save the last leaf, concluding with the death of Hamlet 
and his exclamation, “ Heaven receive my soul.” In 1825 
the Duke of Devonshire purchased this, at the time, unique 
edition, but in 1856, a second copy of the same publication, 
but retaining the last leaf intact, was discovered in 
Nottinghamshire, and after passing through the hands of 
a Dublin bookseller, by Mr. Halliwell’s intervention found 
its way to the British Museum. Neither copy was perfect. 
The second lacked the title page. Thus by good fortune 
the defect in each could be supplied. 

On comparing this play with the quarto in existence, 
which was known to Malone and the critics of the last 
century, and the folio of 1623, substantial differences were 
found to exist. In the first place, the later quarto, which, as 
already indicated, will for convenience sake be designated as 
No. 2, to distinguish it from that of 1603, termed No. 1, 
contained almost double the number of words, and from this 
fact, the announcement on the title page of No. 2, and other 
causes, as well as the comparative immaturity of some of 
its speeches and the halting versification, No. 1 was hastily 
assumed to have been the first imperfect issue of the 
author’s brain, and “the original version” of William 
Shakespere. The national poet, so destitute of originality, 
as it was conceived, had also, according to the same sapient 
authorities, based this version on that suppositious play of 
another and earlier dramatist, which Malone, and all the 
subsequent commentators, in this following with sheep-like 
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unanimity and accord, believed, without one tittle of proof, 
to exist. It was obvious that neither 1 nor 2 had been 
revised or corrected for publication by the author. The 
manifold printer’s errors and the defects in contrast with 
the first folio established this. This view, viz.: that it was 
the author’s first draft, the skeleton of the completed play 
based on an older Hamlet, was adopted by Mr. Knight, 
Mr. Phillipps, Professors Delius, Elze, Gervinus, and others, 
Mr. Collier suggesting, I think with accuracy, that it was 


a maimed and surreptitious copy, probably printed from 
shorthand notes. 


Fortunately Mr. Timmins’ scholarly prevision, and care 
and accuracy in printing the two editions on opposite 
pages, in one volume, greatly facilitated such a comparison 
of the text of the two copies, as was, under the circum- 
stances, indispensable to their complete apprehension. 

The 1604 Hamlet, No. 2, declares itself ““newly imprinted 
and enlarged to almost as much againe as it was, according 


to the true and perfect coppie.” This would appear to sug- 
gest that some other publication recognised by its publisher 
had been made, and also, inferentially, by the concluding 
words, that it was an authorised version from the writer’s 
own manuscript. It must be accepted, however, that this 
was “mere trade commendation,” and if it was printed from 
“a true copy,” that it was very imperfectly, and even 
dishonestly, rendered—for there were many omissions, 
including most noteworthy passages—and as certainly, it 
was not authorised. Having in my previous paper denied 
that there was any earlier play of Hamlet than that of 
1589, or by any other author whatever, as well as offered 
certain general reasons why it was produced on that first- 
recorded date, and revised in 1602, it is necessary further 
to sustain these suggestions as to its genesis, to proceed by 
analysis of the text of the two versions, No. 1 and No. 2. 
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Before proceeding to this dissection, it would, perhaps, 
be judicious to point out that the proof that Shakespere, 
as Malone suggested, was “certainly in a lawyer's office 
before leaving Stratford,” and thus “a Noverint” (though on 
what evidence save that of the accuracy displayed in his 


technical legal language this assertion was made I cannot 


say), and that this, as well as some collateral proofs that a 


play of Hamlet by Shakespere existed before 1602, and that 
Hamlet was the eidolon of Essex, etc., must be reserved to 
the conclusion of the article. 
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HENRY WILLIAM BUNBURY. 
BY HARRY THORNBER. 


MONG the caricaturists of the last century, Bunbury 
takes a high place, along with his contemporaries, 
Rowlandson and Gilray. 

Henry William Bunbury was born in 1750, being the 
second son of the Rev. Sir William Bunbury, Bart., of 
Mildenhall, in Suffolk. The Bunburys were an old Nor- 
man family, and are mentioned in Stephen’s time as 
established at Bunbury, in Cheshire. Henry was educated 
at Westminster School, and from thence proceeded to St. 
Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge. His propensity for carica- 
ture displayed itself early, as, at Westminster, he etched 
“A Boy riding upon a Pig,” a copy of which is to be 
found in the Print Room of the British Museum; and, at 
Cambridge, the dons and undergraduates afforded him 


plenty of scope for the exercise of his powers as a humo- 
rous draughtsman. After leaving Cambridge he travelled 
in France and Italy—studying drawing at Rome. He drew 
chiefly in pencil or black or red chalk; but, unlike Row- 
landson, Gilray, and George Cruikshank, was dependent 
on others to engrave and etch his designs. 
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In 1771, Bunbury married Catherine, the eldest daughter 
of Kane William Horneck, Lieut.-Colonel of the Army 
of Sicily. She and her sister Mary were celebrated 
beauties, both being immortalized by Goldsmith — Mrs. 
Bunbury as “ Little Comedy” and Mary Horneck (who 
afterwards married General Gwyn, equerry to George III.) 
as the “Jessamy Bride.” 

Sunbury had two sons; the elder, Charles John, who 
died in 1798, was the “ Master Bunbury” painted by Rey- 
nolds in 1781; the younger son, Henry Edward, born in 
1778, succeeded his uncle, Sir Charles Bunbury, as seventh 
baronet in 1821, and died in 1860, was a highly distin- 
guished military officer, holding the rank of Lieut.-General, 
and the author of several valuable books, such as “ Narra- 
tive of the Campaign in North Holland, in 1799;” and 
“Narrative of Certain Passages in the late War with 
France.” 

junbury’s earliest designs were engraved and published, 
for the most part, by J. Bretherton, at 134, New Bond 
Street, London, the following being some of the most 
notable :— 

“The Kitchen of a French Post House,” Feb. 1, 1771, 
published by John Harris, Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill. 
This bears the earliest date of any of Bunbury’s 
caricatures that I have examined. “View on the Pont 
Neuf at Paris,” Oct.1,1771. Inthese, Bunbury makes the 
people very thin and poor looking, but they are curious, 
as showing the manners and customs of that date. 

“Englishmen at Paris, 1767,” published Feb. 23, 1782; 
a very humorous design, depicting a burly Englishman 
walking through one of the Paris streets; the Frenchmen 
who, with the exception of the Priest, are very spare, are 
gazing with astonishment at the stolid Englishman. 

In 1772-3 he published two very good designs—“Strephon 
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and Chloe,” and “The Salutation Tavern,” the latter of 
which is founded on the famous “ Salutation,” in Holborn. 
The vicissitudes connected with the sign of that house 
form one of the most amusing chapters in the history of 
‘“‘Sign-boards.” In these years he also issued a goodly 
number of foreign sketches, and a series of illustrations to 
Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy,” such as “The Siege of 
Namur by Capt. Shandy and Corporal Trim,’ “The Over- 
throw of Dr. Slop,” “The Battle of the Cataplasm,” and 
“The Damnation of Obadiah.” 

The most important designs in 1773-4 were “The Xmas 
Academics—A Combination Game at Whist,” “A Militia 
Meeting,” and “The Hopes of the Family—An Admission 
at the University,” in which a very countrified looking 
looby is being examined by one of the dons, and a rather 
rakish undergraduate, with his hands in his pockets, is in 
the background surveying the scene smilingly. The father 
of the would-be undergraduate has an approving look on 
his face, whilst his son is being questioned. Altogether, 
this, among many others, shows that Bunbury was exceed- 
ingly good at delineating character; in fact, it is stated, 
“That his sketches approached nearest to Hogarth of any 
painter of his period in the representation of life and 
manners.” 

“Pot Fair, Cambridge,” published 1777, is one of 
Bunbury’s happiest creations. Almost the same may be 
said of a pair which appeared in the same year, entitled 
“ Newmarket: a Shot at a Pigeon,” and “ Newmarket: a 
Shot at a Hawk.” 

‘‘A Tour in Foreign Parts” is the only important design 
that appeared in 1778, the drawing of which I should 
think was made a few years earlier. 

From 1780 to 1791 Bunbury produced a great many 
designs, which, for the most part, were engraved by some of 
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the very best stipple engravers, such as F. Bartolozzi, 
W. Dickinson, C. Knight, P. W. Tomkins, &c. The best of 
these are “A College Gate,” “Billiards,” “Hyde Park,” 
and “ A Riding School,” in 1780. 

“Morning; or the Man of Taste,” “Evening; or tlte 
Man of Feeling,” “Chop House” (containing a portrait of 
Dr. Johnson), “A Coffee House,” “A Family Piece,” and 
a portrait of “Charles James Fox,” and ‘‘ Hints to Bad 


? 


Horsemen,” appeared in 1781. 

In 1782, “ A Long Story” appeared, which shows that 
people were in the habit of being bored by long-winded 
individuals even in those days. The only one who seems 
to have any energy, is the tale-teller. Even the boy who 
brings in the bootjack, is yawning hard enough to break his 
jaw. “Richmond Hill,” the original drawing for which 
belonged to Horace Walpole, was published in 1782. 
Concerning this drawing, Walpole wrote to Bunbury as 
follows: “I am just come from the Royal Academy, where 
I have been immensely struck, as I always am by your 
works, by a most capital drawing of Richmond Hill—but 
what was my surprise and pleasure—for I fear the latter 
preceded my modesty when I found your note, and read 
that so very fine a performance was destined for me! 
This is a true picture of my emotion, but I hope you will 
believe that I am not less sincere, when I assure you that 
the first moment’s reflection convinces me how infinitely 
you think ef overpaying me for the poor, though just 
tribute of my praise in a trifling work, whose chief merit 
is its having avoided flattery. Your genius cannot want 
that, and still less my attestation, but when you condescend 
to reward this, I doubt I shall be a little vain, for when I 
shall have such a certificate to produce, how will it be 
possible to remain quite humble.” In this year also 
appeared “Conversazione,” engraved by W. Dickinson. 
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This is presumed to have taken place at Mrs. Thrale’s, at 
Streatham. There is Dr. Johnson trying to snatch a cup 
of tea. Boswell is sitting on the edge of a chair, Mrs. 
Thrale looking into her tea-cup, and the figure on the 
right of Dr. Johnson is said to be Dr. Parr. 

“The Inflexible Porter,” produced in 1783, is one that 
shows Bunbury’s command of character; and “ Morn- 
ing Employment,” produced in 1784, well shows his 
delineation of grace and beauty. 

In 1785 appeared “The Gardens of Carlton House with 
Neapolitan Ballad Singers,” engraved by W. Dickinson. 
This is the most charming engraving after Bunbury— 


indeed, it is one of the choicest of the stipple engravings 


of the last century. There are about twenty figures, 
which are presumably portraits of notabilities of that day. 
George, Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), is in the 
centre of the picture, with a beautiful lady on each arm. 
The lady on his right is Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and the lady on his left is the Duchess of Rutland. 
In this year was published “A Barber's Shop,” from a 
drawing by Bunbury in the possession of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. This is the first of the two bearing that title; 
the other one being executed in 1811, and published 
May 15, 1818, and is memorable on account of its being 
the last plate upon which the prince of caricaturists, 
James Gilray, was engaged before he became hopelessly 
insane. Two very pleasing compositions, “A Dancing 
Bear” and ‘“‘A Band of Savoyards,” were also issued in 
1785. 

1786-87. To these years belong five very good designs: 
“Love and Jealousy,” “ Love and Hope,” “Gleaners” (a 
pair), and “A Tale of Love.” 

The three works, however, by which Bunbury is best 
known all belong to 1787. “An Academy for Grown 
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Horsemen,” by Geoffrey Gambado, is a collection of 
humorous designs of equestrian adventures. “How to 
pass a Carriage,’ “How to make the most of a Horse,” 
‘‘ How to make the least,” ““ How to do things by Halves,” 


“Tricks upon Travellers,” “How to ride a Horse upon 


Three Legs,” “ How to travel upon Two Legs in a Frost,” 
being among the best. 

“A Long Minuet, as Danced at Bath,” published 
June 25, is generally considered to be Bunbury’s chef d@’ 
cewvre, and will bear favourable comparison with the best 
examples of any other artist of the same class. It repre- 
sents ten couples, and although extravagantly burlesqued, 
there is nothing objectionable in any portion of the picture. 
It is rather difficult to get a clean, untorn copy now, it 
being so long (seven feet), and is very soon soiled. The 
same remark applies to the next—“ The Propagation of a 
Lie,” published Dec. 29, which is nearly as long and con- 
tains eighteen figures—all male. The expression on the 
faces is finely conceived and executed, and it is a design 
that may take equal rank with “ A Long Minuet.” 

In 1788, “ Misery,” in which parents are bartering their 
daughter’s honour for gold, shows that Bunbury is possessed 
of tragic power when he cares to exercise it. 

“ A Country Club,” “ Autolycus Selling His Wares,” “The 
Duel between Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Viola” (Mrs. 
Jordan as Viola) and “As You Like It” (with portraits of 
Mrs. Mattocks, Mr. Bensley, Mr. Quick, Mrs. Jordan, and 
Miss Pope) appeared in this year. 

From 1786-90, Bunbury made some designs for the 
“ Arabian Nights,” which were engraved mostly by Ryder, 
and are exceedingly pleasing, the one where “ Morgiana 
discovering the Arabian Robber through his Disguise, 
stabs him whilst dancing before her Master,” being a most 
graceful composition ; but “Sheik Ibrahim entertains 
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Noureddin and the Fair Persian in the Palace of Pleasures,” 
is to my mind the best of the lot. 

In 1791, he produced a set of military portraits, which 
were engraved by F. D. Soiron. After this date it does not 
appear that Bunbury produced much. He was a contribu- 
tor to Boydell’s Shakespeare, 1803-5, and in 1811, the year 
of his death, “ Patience in a Punt” and ‘ Anglers in 1811,” 
were etched by Rowlandson. 

From the foregoing it may be gathered that he wasa 
man of no ordinary talents, and had he been obliged to 
pursue art for a living, would not only have made a more 
lasting reputation, but would most likely have amassed a 
fortune as well. 

During his own day he was not only made much of by 
the people of quality, but artists and critics alike vied with 
each other in bestowing praise on him. Horace Walpole 
coveted his sketches, and Sir Joshua Reynolds and Ben- 
jamin West paid him flattering compliments. 

Bunbury appears to have spent the greater part of his 
time on the estates belonging to his family, with occasional 
trips to the Continent and visits to his patrons, the Duke 
and Duchess of York at Richmond, and other residences. 
He was a frequent guest of Sir W. Wynne, and amongst 
the designs he has left behind are some of the theatrical 
gatherings at Wynnstay, and “Peasants of the Vale of 
Llangollen,” “ Welsh Peasants,” etc. 

junbury was a man of a genial, kindly nature. He 
was the friend of Reynolds, Goldsmith, and Garrick, who 
more than once indited some very complimentary lines on 
him. He first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1780, 
and was a contributor until 1808. He did not exhibit 
every year, as in the twenty-nine years he only sent 
twenty pictures. 
As a draughtsman he was inferior to both Rowlandson 
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and Gilray; but he could, nevertheless, draw quite as 
lovely female faces as either of the artists named. He 
had the keenest sense of humour, and some of his designs, 
both for force and insight into character, will bear com- 
parison even with Hogarth’s. In one respect he was 
superior to all his contemporaries. He was never personal, 
and in all his designs was free from offensiveness or coarse- 
ness, and, as far as I know, was absolutely free from in- 


decency, which, considering the age in which he lived, 


speaks volumes for his kindly disposition and high moral 


rectitude. 

On the death of his wife, which took place at her 
brother-in-law’s (General Gwyn’s) residence, Egham Hill, 
July 8, 1799, he retired to Keswick, where he continued to 
reside until his death, May 7, 1811. 

From an obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
we learn that “he was a good classical scholar and an ex- 
cellent judge of poetry. No one was ever in his com- 
pany without being pleased with him, none ever knew him 
without loving him. His feelings were the most benevo- 
lent, his affections the most delicate, his heart the most 
sincere.” 
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BY BRIDLE-PATHS THROUGH “ZAS 
TIERRAS CALIENTES.” 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL WITH MEXICAN ARRIEROS, 1858. 
BY J. G. MANDLEY. 


ULL thirty years have run their course since I wrote 
out, from rough notes made on the journey, and 
posted from the city of Guanajuato to anxious ones at 
home, the crude page from which I have taken the pas- 
sages that form this paper. 

In the year 1858 there was not throughout the Republic 
of Mexico a single mile of railway open for traffic. A 
beginning had been made at Vera Cruz, on the Gulf Coast ; 
but, that city having “ pronounced” against the new Presi- 
dent, the short length of rails had been torn up, and the 
embankment was daily swept by the fire of besiegers and 
besieged. A like pronwnciamiento had taken place at 
Tampico; but when I set out from that port it was occu- 
pied by troops sent from the city of Mexico to drive out 
the “rebels.” The Governor of Tamaulipas (the State to 
which Tampico belongs) had, however, also refused to 
recognise the new President, and, after harassing the com- 
merce of the port with the interior for many months, had 
L 
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at last laid siege to the place. He (General Garza), with 
his hordes of half-starved, ragged Indians, had encamped 
in the dense bush and on the thickly wooded heights that 
lay betwixt us and the sea. When ready to open fire from 
his batteries, he commanded all non-combatants to come 
out of the doomed town, and to bring their movable 
property with them. Politely declining this invitation, 
we—el comercio—were denounced as contumacious, and 
threatened with dire consequences. The term of grace 
had already expired, when I received a letter from Guana- 
juato urging me to start at once for that city. Day by 
day, for more than three weeks, I dodged shot and 
shell while in active search of a horse and mules, but 
the search was fruitless. Meantime, from Fort “Ando- 
négui”—situate on the heights of the opposite shore 
of a shallow lagoon between Tampico and the sea—the 
enemy favoured us with a desultory fire from a queer 
medley of artillery, ranging from 8 to 24 pounders. The 
missiles were, however, impartially distributed; the forts, 
the church, the almacenes, and the dwelling-houses, being 
each aimed at in turn. Our own almacen and residence 
were not neglected. In the courtyard, and close by the 
dining-room, were many long rows of marble tiles (lozas) 
set on edge. Ricochetting, a cannon-ball bounded on to 
one of these rows, along which it bored its way the whole 
length, utterly ruining the tiles, while the din made was 
appalling. Another ball burst through the roof of the 
almacen, and spinning its way riotously along the top of 
one of the side walls, under the eaves, finally fell into a 
washhand basin in the corner of a ground-floor bedroom, 
smashing the stand and all its accessories into fragments. 
Exciting as this game was, not to mention the threatened 
saqueo, in case the town were carried by storm, I, never- 
theless, was most anxious to set out on my journey. At 
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last, I met with two shopkeepers from Zacaultipan, who 
told me they were on the point of starting for that town 
from Pueblo Viejo, with cargo, and that their arriero 
would furnish me with a horse and mule, and also find me 
a good, reliable servant. Every avenue of escape in the 
direction of the San Luis Potosi route being blocked by 
the rebels, I thankfully accepted this offer. My prepara- 
tions for the journey were very hurried and, therefore, 
scant ; but my good friend, Don Pedro H supplied me 
liberally with groceries, brandy, and wine, while my office 
companions, Don Carlos and Don Nicolas vied 
with each other in supplying my other wants. Early next 
morning I stepped into a canoe on the river shore; my 
breast swelling with emotion as I waved my farewells to a 
group of long proved good friends, most of whom I could 
hardly hope ever to see again. 

The canoe rapidly descended the broad and caudaloso 
Panuco, and I thought that I had never seen the town, 
gloriously lit up as it then was by the morning sun, look 
so highly picturesque. Despite its intense heat and clouds 
of ferocious mosquitoes, I felt a pang of regret at leaving 
the place, as I feared, for ever. In our descent of the 
river—a sail of nearly three miles, and much enlivened 
by the bursting of a shell close by us—we made obliquely 
for the opposite shore. When near the sharp bend where 
the river turns to run straight to the much dreaded Bar, 
across which it fights its way uproariously into the Gulf, 
we entered the narrow channel called El Estero, which 











winds a mile or more through a low wooded swamp into 
the lake of Pueblo Viejo. About midway in this channel, 
and hidden by trees and bush, was moored a big barge, 
with a swivel-mounted cannon midship. Here we had to 
show our permit, which I doubt if El Sefior Capitan could 
read, but he politely bid us proceed. Once in the lagoon, 
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the Old Town (the former site of Tampico) lay, about a 
mile distant, smilingly before us; its gaily painted casas, 
palmetto-leaf thatched casitas, and primitive church nest- 
ling under steep, richly wooded hills. Springing on to the 
glistening white pebbly beach, I soon found my future 
companions, and was also greeted by many of the gente 
decente who had fled from Tampico. Preferring the bag- 
gage mule to the horse provided for me, I requested the 
mozo to transfer the saddle to her. “ Pues, no sefior,” 
interposed the arriero, “no se puede ; the mule knows not 
the saddle, and the horse knows not carga.” That settled 
the matter, as not another horse or mule was to be had at 
any price. 

After laying in a further supply of food and comforts, 
we embraced our acquaintances, and, mounting our steeds, 
were soon ascending the steep rocky path through the 
woods. On our way we passed the poetically beautiful 
well, Za Fuente, and I once more revelled in delicious per- 
fumes, and in the sight of myriads of gorgeously painted 
butterflies, dragonflies, and other beautiful insects, flutter- 
ing and darting around, or busy at work on the multitude 
of flowers in the undergrowth of the noble forest trees that 
lined our path. On reaching La Mira, at the crest of the 
hill, I drew up to take a parting glance at the vast and 
lovely panorama below—the broad lagoons, the intervening 
woods, the noble lily-decked Pdanuco, Tampico, the bat- 
teries of the enemy across Lake Carpintero, the low wooded 
shore beyond, and, finally, the deep blue waters of the 
Gulf. 

THE CAVALCADE. 

The narrowness of the path compels us usually to ride 
in single file. First goes “the Asturian” (a native of 
Asturia, in Spain). About middle height, and younger 
than his compatriot, he would be good-looking, as most 
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young Spaniards are, had not the smallpox left many 
deep pits in his face; but he sits his tall Pinto* like an 
English hussar. Next after him is “the Gallego” (a 
Galician). Much taller than the Asturian, he seems when 
riding the lesser of the two; for, like many Mexicans, 
when on a long journey, he alternately draws one leg up 
and lets the other hang loose, leaning sideways on his fine 
mule so as to shield himself with his sombrero from the 
sun. His fully-shaven face is smal] and chubby, lips thick 
and pouting, and his general expression decidedly ‘“‘boosy.” 
Following him comes your humble servant, “ Zl guerito” 
(the fair-haired) mounted on a small, thick-set, white 
horse. The last of the party is El Seftor Don Bernabé, 
my mozo, his long legs astride a remarkably bright-eyed, 
well-formed, and very lively little mule, and driving before 
him my mula de equipage. The mozo is a tall, high- 
shouldered, but lithe mestizo, wearing a huge sombrero, 
extensively ornamented with toquillo, chapetas, and gold 
and silver lace, now much the worse for wear. 

As my little horse failed to keep pace with the animals 
in front, I expressed my annoyance to the mozo. He 
laughingly replied: “ Péguelo, setior, péguelo; pero récio” 
(Hit it; hit it—but hard). “Little horses and little mules 
are far the best for long journeys; porque, sefior, el caballito 
no es mas que flojo, y aguanta bien—pero es preciso 
pegarle muy, muy duro,’—meaning that the horse was 
only lazy, and would hold out well, but I must not spare 
the whip. ‘‘Echelo cuarta! échelo cuarta !” he kept crying 
out, and at last I did give it cwarta (whip). At the first 
halt my companions made a complete, and by no means 
becoming, change in their attire. The Asturian had 
donned a faded green alpaca jacket, trousers of equally 
faded brown moleskin, a dirty cotton shirt, and low shoes, 





* A black horse with streaks of white, and usually very valuable. 
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betraying the absence of socks, matching the rusty-hilted 
sabre buckled round his waist. The garb of the Gallego 
was no better, namely; a blue linen blouse, with a broad 
leather belt round the waist (holding a pair of nickel-plated 
“five-shooters ”), much worn olive-green velveteen trousers, 
and brown blucher boots. His sword, a big clumsy weapon, 
was fastened, in Mexican fashion, to the pommel of his 
saddle, and passed under the broad stirrup-strap, but so 
that the hilt stuck up higher than the ears of his mule. My 
long-legged, calfless mozo had turned his split and ragged, 
but handsomely embroidered, linen shirt into a tunic, with 
a much frayed pink silk sash round the waist, and put on 
a pair of wide calico trousers, unseamed below the knees, 
and white cambric drawers. Instead of pistol or sword, an 
old-fashioned military carbine was slung, along with a pair 
of well-filled tompiates (food bags), from the pommel’ of 
his saddle. 

Despite her heavy load, la venada—the mozo’s little 
mule—perpetually strove to get to the front, often grazing 
my knee in the attempt. Her master never gave her 
“‘cuarta,” and, whether to cool his feet or ease her burden, 
whenever we came to a particularly sludgy spot, he slipped 
from the saddle, and with light, elastic step, resembling the 
Irish “ bog-trot,” walked the full length of the mire. 

Always anxious to please, Bernabé never hesitated to 
name any tree, plant, bird, or insect that attracted my at- 
tention. But so evident were many of his bold attempts 
to coin a word with an Indian sound, that I grew distrust- 
ful. It was quite useless to ask either of the Spaniards, as 
they were as ignorant on the matter as I. Here, then, was 
I in the midst of a perfect paradise—sundry sanguinary 
pests excepted—with new beauties arresting my eyes every 
few yards, yet only able to gaze and admire; or, at most, 
make a few unscientific notes on the objects of my admira- 
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tion. Figure to yourselves, then, my perplexity, seeing 
that my friends, at home, had gravely exhorted me to note 
down religiously the name and habitat of every tree, plant, 
animal, and insect peculiar to the region I was about to 
travel through, also the geological formations, &c.,—as 
though I were a Leo Grindon and a Professor Prestwich 
rolled into one. Not then even knowing the meaning of 
the word Orchidacee, I well remember the wonder and 
awe with which I gazed at a large moss-covered tree, in a 
swampy hollow by the wayside, and at the strange flowers 
it appeared to bear. On both trunk and branches were 
many flowers differing in size, form, and colours, but all of 
exquisite beauty, and often of gorgeous hues. I could not 
get near enough to examine any of them; but, recognising 
one of them again, from the depth and richness of its 
purple hue,* I pulled it down with the lash of my whip, and 
then saw it was a parasite, and infested with garapatos.+ 
Like Gil Blas, whose study of logic led him to “ discurrir 
y argumentar sin término” with every one he could detain, 
the Asturian (who had been educated in a Jesuit college), 
eagerly fastened on every remark, however casual, made 
by the Gallego to found a dispute, and a hot encounter 
generally ensued. The latter, despite his positive asser- 
tions and violent demeanour, nearly always came the worst 
off. I did my best to keep out of these wrangles, but when 
the dispute related to the direction of any fresh path met 
with, and the disputants seemed to be about to part com- 
pany, I became anxious. So hot at times were the dis- 
putants that I feared blows would be come to; but when 
the crisis arrived both would pull up, face each other, 
stare defiantly for half-a-minute, and then burst into loud 
laughter. The old Spanish phraseology and provincialisms 





* Lelia anceps. 
t Asort of tick, or wood-bug, of various sizes, from a pin-head to a pea. 
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of the mozo amused me more than these miserable wrangles. 
He almost invariably changed the letter s into j, h into g, 
c into ch (soft), and j into dj—thus: Quijo for quiso, agora 
for ahora, moschas for moscas, carradjo for carrajo, etc. 
When encouraged to talk, he had apparently two themes 
only, namely; the exploits of his valorous brother, whose 
dexterity with la navaja (knife), amours, and many appli- 
cations of la cuarta to his muger (wife), he related with 
loving pride ; and, next, the wonderful sagacity and endur- 
ance of his muwlita,—most of which tales were quite beyond 
credence. 
A WAKEFUL NiaarT. 

The elaborate, though feeble, attempt to portray my 
companions ending here, I pass over what follows until I 
alight on something more amusing. Here is an account 
of how I spent 'the third night of my journey :— 

We had halted on some rising ground at the easterly 
side of a wide park-like plain. By the time the arrieros 
had arrived and attended to the mules, the sun was on the 
point of setting behind a long ridge of palm and bush-clad 
heights. Towards the end of April the sunsets in this 
region are always splendid, but no words can paint the 
gorgeous beauty of the one I then beheld. Already the 
tall palms, the graceful saplings and huge forest trees, the 
bushes and the long rank grass were bathed in a flood of 
mellow golden light. The clouds and cloudlets then 
became rapidly dyed a deep crimson, gradually softening 
towards their edges into the most tender vermilion and 
rose-pink, fringed with gold. As the great ball of fire 
touched the crest of the hill, the fiery metallic hues of the 
clouds underwent every gradation of carmine, purple, 
violet, and brown; while the unobscured sky was tinted 
pale blue with patches of a delicate green. A little later, 
and intensifying the enchantment, fan-shaped streamers, 
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radiating from the sun, shot up rapidly, covering the vast 
expanse of the heavens right up to the zenith, as though 
with a fairy mesh of bright gold. As the glorious hues 
slowly faded, the silvery rays of the moon stole quietly 
over the scene, and a white mist (Ja serena) was revealed. 

The open, thatched shed under which we were to lie 
was now barricaded with the packs and gear of the mules, 
and on the low rail around were hung the saddles, cloths, 
and food-bags, to be kept dry and free from vermin. My 
cdtre—a low couch made of strong linen canvas stretched 
on light jointed poles, one lengthwise and the others 
~rossed, and the whole so contrived as to roll up and 
enter a bag—had been set up under where the over- 
hanging thatches of the shed and the bamboo hut of the 
owner nearly met. Supper despatched, puros (cigars) and 
cigarettes lit, each wayfarer lay down to sleep. The 
beds of the Spaniards were of the ordinary costal y 
petate (that is, a coarse fibre mat covered by a soft 
palmetto-leaf matting), and were laid on the cracked, 
baked mud floor; the coverlets being the indispensable 
zardpes. In spite of the great heat, I did not venture to 
do as the others and strip myself to the drawers, but 
merely took off my boots. Not liking the looks of a 
couple of dirty fellows who had silently joined us, I put 
my revolver and bowie-knife by my side, under the rug, 
and my sombrero on its edge, against the couch. Long 
after everyone else seemed to be fast asleep, I lay smoking, 
in the endeavour to allay the feverish irritation, due to in- 
tense heat of the sun and bites of insects. As the night 
wore on the air grew cooler, and I sought relief by gazing 
at the fairy landscape, then lit up bya brilliant moon. At 
last drowsiness set in and I had begun to slumber, when I 
was awakened by a loud rustling in the thatch, just over 
my head. “Carramba! what’s that?” “ Rats,” murmured 
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the mozo, as though dreaming. The squeaks that followed 
a fresh rush proved he was right; the little innocents were 
either chasing each other, or being chased by a snake. 
However that might be, I had such a lively dread of a 
sudden descent of some of the party on to my upturned 
face that I kept a sharp eye on the streak of light between 
the two roofs. At the end of about twenty minutes, the 
sports aloft having then ceased, I turned on my side, and 
courted sleep again. It seemed an age before I began to 
doze; but in a very brief time a fresh disturbance aroused 
me. A loud, sharp “Carrajo,” uttered in a furious voice 
set my heart palpitating, and grasping my bowie-knife, I 
sat up and looked anxiously around. “Que es?” cried 
several, thoroughly aroused. “Me ha picado un maldito 
alacrdn!”’ (a scorpion has stung me). Involuntarily, I 
gave my rug a brisk shake, blessing my stars that I had 
not to lie on the ground. Some one, in his shirt, bare- 
legged, and with a boot in his hand, passed close to me, 
and began to grope about. In a few minutes I heard him 
give several rapid blows on the ground, followed by a grunt 
of satisfaction, and muttering “Lo he mata’o” (I have killed 
it), he was quickly snoring again. I composed myself for 
sleep once more, and was just going gently off, when there 
came a squeak close tomy catre. “By Jove! they are at my 
sombrero.” The jump I gave alarmed the depredators, and 
they were off like a shot. But, in another minute or two, 
the game in the thatch was renewed with such vigour that, 
despite my dread of creeping things, I rose and carried 
my bed, boots, and sombrero into the centre of the shed. 
In doing so I aroused the Gallego, who asked me what was 
the matter. I said merely I was changing my position, 
and he replied :—“ Tiene usted muchisimo razon, porque 
estdé lluviendo & cdmtaros, and I am wet.” “That cannot 
be,” I said, “otherwise I should have been much wetter.” 
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At that moment a movement overhead was heard, and not 
of rats. ‘ Mil demonios! yelled the Gallego, “los mucha- 
chillos me han meado en la cara.” He now understood 
the cause of his previous wetting; some three or four lads 
were lodged in the granary above, and had been too tired 
or too lazy to descend. Anathematising the culprits with 
that expressiveness of invective in which his mother 
tongue is so rich, he lay down and was soon asleep. As 
for me, wakeful as I was, my troubles had not ended. 
Every unfamiliar sound attracted my attention. Now it 
was an invasion of pigs in search of a few grains of maize 
scattered on the ground, and who could only be kept from 
trying to get under my couch by the savage blows on their 
snouts I gave with my boot-heel. Next came bats flitting 
to and fro, close to my nose, attracted by a white hand- 
kerchief round my head. Then a distant clatter of hoofs 
and clinking of steel would bring up a vision of ladrones. 
Indeed, right glad I was when, at last, I saw the arrieros 
lighting their fires, and setting up the crossed sticks for 
the cooking-pots. Although still quite dark I rose, put on 
my boots, first banging them sharply on the ground to 
clear out any unwelcome occupant, and, the mist being 
still chilly, I went out to smoke by the blazing fires. In 
less than an hour we were again en route. 


LosT IN THE FOREST. 


At last! The many miles of chaparral* had really come 
to an end, and we now were getting some shade from the 
scorching sun. Instead of the harsh cries and screams of 
chachalacas, parrots, and jackdaws, we should have the 
sweet warblings of the lesser birds, and the hum of 
chuparosas;+ while occasional glimpses of the glades 
of the forest would be a welcome relief to the eye 





* Thicket, or jungle. + Humming birds. 
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that had so long sought to penetrate the dense jungle. 

Taking leave of the rancheros grouped round the pozo 
(well), and a final glance at the profusion of lovely flowers 
on the rocks above it, we ascended by a somewhat precipi- 
tous path to the higher ground. Knocking our sombreros 
against branches of graceful trees, crushing aloes, mimosa, 
and other flowering shrubs that almost blocked the path, 
inhaling the delightful scents that filled the air, and 
refreshed by the crystal dewdrops left by the morning 
mist, we rode cheerily on. A short stage brought us to 
another clearing, the site again being one of the many 
smoothly rounded low hills dotted about in this region. 
Here were cattle sheds, a field of maize, and patches of 
beetroot, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, rice, lettuces, plan- 
tains, etc. Although rude, the culture was much in 
advance of what we had yet seen, and the folk about 
seemed more contented and lively than the listless, de- 
pressed looking Indians on the lower lands. Still the 
only dwellings visible were the pairs of cages called 
jacales,* but cleaner and brighter looking than usual. At 
the door of one stood ‘“‘la madrecita,” her long, straight 
hair, as white as snow, and who, I was assured, was a cen- 
tenarian. With a bright smile she handed us the lumbrita 
(light) we asked for, and began to tell us of a short cut 
through the woods; but the Gallego, just worsted in hot 
dispute, rode on, saying he knew the road well enough. 
False pride would not permit the Asturian to follow; he 
therefore led us across the beet-root patch, and finding a 
well-beaten track we rode quickly along it, expecting to 
head the Gallego. In this we were disappointed, and, 
eventually, we were driven to whistle and holloa in the 





* The jacal consists of two huts, a few yards apart, one for sleeping in and the other 
for cooking, etc. Both are of bamboo cane, partially plastered with mud on the 
eather side, and thatched with palmetto leaves. 
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hope that he would hear us; but we only elicited screeches 
and cries of birds. Engrossed by the beauty of the scenery 
I, however, paid little attention to this circumstance. What 
struck me most was the infinite variety of the colours and 
tints of the foliage of the trees and larger shrubs, gold 
green and purple prevailing, and also the remarkable 
whiteness of the trunks and branches of the trees. No- 
where did the forest assume that solemn gloom one 
sees in our own noble forests, the densest parts being 
brightened by the brilliant rays of the sun ; while flowering 
trees, shrubs, and creepers imparted a wealth of colouring 
hardly realisable by anyone unacquainted with the tropics. 
One tree in particular excited my admiration. Its leaves 
were small and somewhat scant, but it was of majestic size, 
the trunk and branches of a silvery white, and it bore a 
profusion of large and most beautiful lily-shaped flowers of 
a very delicate rose colour streaked with purple. I took 
it to be a tulip tree, but I could not learn its name, nor 
whether it bore any known fruit. Suspended from this 
tree were often to be seen long purse-nests, each one 
guarded by a bird about the size of a thrush, its head, 
neck, and breast of a bright orange, and the rest of the 
body and wings apparently of a light slate. Although the 
nests were about 15 to 18 inches deep, the male birds kept 
hopping in and out, singing the while as melodiously as a 
lark, and so transparent was the network of the nest that 
even at many yards away the bright orange of the bird 
within was distinctly visible. 

It was only when our leader—who had ridden on for 
about an hour, smoking in silence—came suddenly to a 
halt, and began to examine the ground carefully, that I 
became aware of the predicament we were in. On enter- 
ing the forest the shrubs and brambles were so thick that 
the path beaten through them was plain enough. As 
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these became scantier a multiplicity of fainter tracks were 
met with, each animal or its rider diverging to the right or 
left as fancy led. At this spot, however, where a small 
pool of clear running water had formed, fresh tracks 
converged from every quarter, many evidently those of 
wild denizens of the forest. It was no use attempting to 
retrace our steps, as there was nothing to guide us. 
Indeed, in the course of the last mile or more the 
character of the forest had changed completely; tall 
palms and fan-shaped palmettos—many bearing large 
clusters of flowers—now almost entirely occupying the 
ground. Being without a compass, we could not tell the 
direction in which we were going, save from an occasional 
shadow thrown where the palms were less thickly planted. 
The Asturian sought to get out of the dilemma by 
choosing the widest trail, but from the way the Pinto 
raised his head and cast inquiring looks around, I felt sure 
that we were not following any ordinary bridle path. It 
was now past mid-day, and we had not yet breakfasted; I 
therefore suggested a halt for refreshment. “Ojala!” 
cried the mozo, mournfully, “ but we have nothing to eat.” 
The Gallego had, unhappily for us, kindly relieved the 
little mule of the food-bags, and, with them, of the bottles 
of brandy. Following the example of Bernabe, I broke off 
young branches of the palmita, and ate with gusto the 
part that immediately springs from the trunk. In white- 
ness and taste it resembled fresh celery, with something of 
the sweetness of a young garden turnip, and it certainly 
satisfied my hunger and thirst for some hours. As the day 
wore on, and the moist vegetable mould no longer showed 
a single hoof mark in advance of us, the Asturian grew 
sullen, and querulous with the mozo; the loss of his flint— 
our only means of getting a light—having angered him. 
But until I realised the great probability of our having 
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to pass the night in this moist wilderness, without even a 
fire to protect us from wild beasts and venomous reptiles— 
a couple of ferocious tiger-cats had already come out to 
survey us and growled their displeasure, and my horse had 
nearly thrown me, by shying violently, on seeing an arma- 
dillo crossing in front of us—I had vastly enjoyed this, my 
first ride through a palm forest. True, palms and palmet- 
tos were no novelty to me, but, ere this, I had only seen 
them more or less isolated, or in small clumps; here, how- 
ever, for leagues we had nothing but palms and palmettos, 
save a few, and very occasional, aloes and shrubs. Of the 
palms, I could only recognise a few, such as the date and 
the cocoa-nut, the rest were quite new tome. Some had 
their stems laced or plaited either the whole length up to 
the leaves or from the top about a third of the height 
downwards, while others had their stems quite smooth. 
Here and there we came across one or more of these grace- 
ful trees lying prostrate, having apparently been brought 
down by the application of fire and the machéte, probably 
the work of some Indian to get at the fruit, as others, still 
erect, bore marks of such attacks. Hour after hour passed 
without the least noticeable change in the character of the 
forest, and as the brightness of the day was fast waning, we 
began to discuss the question how we should pass the night. 
The prospect was indeed alarming, as unless we should 
speedily come to drier ground, we could only have the 
choice of sitting in our saddles or standing by our horses, 
from dark to daybreak, enveloped in a chilly and penetra- 
ting mist. Visions of lions, tigers, and such like night- 
prowlers sniffing around us, and, worse still, of deadly 
snakes, arose in our minds; and the thought was by no 
means pleasant. Growing reckless, we dug our spurs 
into the sides of our beasts, and they at once broke into 


a gallop. Just as the marshy ground was becoming a 
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dangerous swamp there came a break in the forest, and 
a very few yards brought us to rising ground. “Gracios 
4 Dios!” cried the Asturian, “a casita or two cannot 
be far off.” Our horses rushed up the hill, and our 
ears were then gladdened by the barks of house dogs. 
By that time it was quite dark, but in answer to the 
loud shouts we gave, torchlights were displayed from 
various quarters. Out of the darkness a voice asked 
who we were and what we wanted. I was deputed to 
reply, and in response to a whistle, the men with the 
torches converged to where we sat. We were then 
led to a neat, solidly-built dwelling, where we saw two 
ladies sewing by the light of a lamp in the verandah, 
or portal. After giving us a glass of aguardiente each, 
our host led us to the track we wanted, which was only 
about a hundred yards away. Once attained, our steeds 
needed neither whip nor spur; poor creatures, they had 
not eaten anything, save a few leaves, since 3 o'clock a.m. 
On our arrival at the small group of jacales called Las 
Tinajas, we found the Gallego, who said that he had been 
there at least four hours, anxiously awaiting us, although 
he had, he asserted, frequently pulled up to allow us to 
overtake him. I need hardly say that the contents of the 
tompiates showed that he, at all events, had neither starved 
nor thirsted since we parted. With the aid of the arriero 
we soon had an excellent meal, consisting of fowls, rice, 
frijoles, eggs, and tortillas. After fullv satisfying the inner 
man, we lit our puros, lay down under a large open shed, 
and had a good night’s rest. Thus happily ended for me 
a day of great delight mingled with considerable alarm. 


ALONE Amonac INDIANS. 


The monte de maleza, or chaparral, through which the 
narrow path we had followed had now run a distance of 
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about three leagues, was the densest we had yet met with. 
Pheasants, turkeys, doves, and many birds of the most 
brilliant plumage abounded, and the screeches and cries of 
the noisier birds were quite deafening; while the myriads 
of richly-coloured winged insects actually tired the eye. I 
therefore began to long, for a change. When it came it 
was as sudden and complete as any transformation scene. 
Right out of the midst of thick shrubbery we dropped 
down the bank of a river, then dry, and on mounting the 
opposite bank we at once entered a cane-brake. The soft 
marshy soil, acted on by the fierce rays of the sun, gave 
off a vapour that rendered the air unpleasantly humid, 
but the canes were remarkably bright and lofty. They 
grew in thick clusters of a dozen to fifty or more, spreading 
out their beautiful fronds like an open parasol, thus form- 
ing shady avenues in every direction; so that we might 
have been likened to pigmies riding under bracken. 

I pass over the account of the rest of the day’s journey 
until it reaches our intended halt for the day. On the 
arrival of the arrieros I found that we had to start again. 
Asking Bernabé the meaning of this, he hesitatingly 
replied: “ Para escondernos en el bosque, me parece” (To 
hide in the forest, I think). This time the arriero was our 
guide. When well out of sight and hearing of the folk at 
our temporary halting place, we entered the forest, and 
then doubled till a trail was found. This led us to a deep 
pond, where the bestias were watered and fed, and then a 
fresh trail was followed that brought us to higher ground, 
and then into an oval clearing. Here we saw no signs of 
cultivation; but three jacales, widely separated, and the 
ruins of a large well-built house spoke of former pros- 
perity, and I learned later on that the place was called 
still La Hacienda del Nopal. One of the men rode to the 
nearest hut and made some enquiries; but as he spoke in 

M 
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the native dialect I could not tell what passed. On re- 
porting to his master the latter led us to the furthest corner 
of the clearing, where his men set to work vigorously, be- 
hind a gigantic yellow wood tree, cutting away the monte 
—“a perfect labyrinth of tall weeds, vines, passifloras, and 
convolvuli ”—and soon cleared a space large enough for the 
cargo and themselves. After unloading the mules and 
tying them to trees in the thicket, the men ate their food 
cold, not having lit a fire; and, although the sun had not yet 
set, they spread their mats to sleep on. Seated on one of 
the huge roots of the tree, I had watched these proceedings 
in silence, and had come to the conclusion that I would 
pass the night in that position. But, by the time it had 
become dusk, I found that I could no longer endure the 
increasing numbers of insects attacking me. For, in 
addition to the usual pests, a tick, very much larger than 
the garapato, and which ordinarily confines its attentions 
to quadrupeds, had joined in the assault. The conchural, 
like the garapato, uses its barbed claws to cut through the 
skin, and once its head and claws are inserted and the 
blood got at, there they stick with bull-dog tenacity, even 
when the body is plucked away, and a stout thorn or a 
pen-knife has to be used to dig them out. So I peremp- 
torily ordered the mozo to find my catre and place it by 
the nearest jacal. Nothing loth, he promptly obeyed, and 
not many minutes later we were followed by the two 
Spaniards; even they could not “‘aguantar los conchu- 
rales.” 

Notwithstanding our many blandishments, no other 
answer could be got from the woman in the cocina (cooking- 
hut) than the stereotyped—* No hay,” even when asked 
merely for a light from their fire. Contenting ourselves 
with the remains of our bread, some sticky cheese, and a 
few drops of cognac, we sought repose. In a short time, 
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however, the Asturian cried out that he was very ill, and 
as he shivered like one seized with la calentura (ague), I 
promptly offered him my catre. This was carried into the 
open division of the sleeping-hut, put in a corner on the 
top of a heap of ears of maize, and the sufferer lay down 
there, with ropes of dried beef hanging close to his 
nose. Partly to escape observation, but chiefly to avoid 
the unsavoury mud, caused by slops from the cocina, 
our beds had been placed some yards from the jacal; 
but even where we were the ground was dangerously 
moist. For the first time, therefore, I fully realised 
the amount of comfort afforded by my frail bed con- 
trasted with the misery of a pair of mats, when laid on 
juicy ground. Towards 8 p.m. the rays of the moon 
revealed the tops of the larger trees in the forest encircling 
us, but not the least sign of the arriero’s encampment was 
visible. All was weird and silent as the grave, save when 
broken by occasional yelps of wild dogs and the answering 
barks of the dogs of the jacales. Some three hours later 
my quick ear detected the clank of steel, and I fancied I 
saw through the white mist the form of a horseman cross 
the clearing and then ride rapidly back. Awaking my 
companion, I told him of this, but he was too sleepy to 
comprehend. Another hour, spent by me in wakefulness, 
had passed, when a much louder jingle of swords and 
stirrups compelled me to thoroughly arouse the Gallego. 
Misty as it still was, we were able to descry a long file of 
horsemen cautiously crossing the clearing. Halting about 
midway, they appeared to break up into small sections and 
disperse. Convinced that they were ladrones, and certain 
to be badly armed, I got my weapons ready, and demanded 
to know the purpose of the Spaniard—to fight, or to yield. 
Intently gazing at the dim outlines of the men coming and 
going, he at last replied, with a groan, “They are far too 
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many.’ A minute later he whispered, “ Let us hide our 
pistols in the chaparral.” I refused, and told him that if 
he were afraid of his revolvers being found on him I would 
take charge of them. To this he consented, saying, ‘‘ They 
will not punish you as they would me, as you are not a 
Gachupino.”* Eventually nine of the band assembled 
where the Asturian lay, and we were quickly discovered. 
Their leader then approached us, and, taking off his som- 
brero, accosted us with the usual greetings, to which we 
politely responded. After a short pause, he said : “ Seiiores 
caballeros, | am instructed that you are in charge of cargo 
that has not paid the legal duties.” The Asturian stoutly 
denied that such was the case, and offered to show the 
guias and pdses, which he insisted were in perfect order. 
After much platicando, the officer ordered both the 
Spaniards to get ready to follow him. Raising myself on 
my elbow, I then asked, as calmly as I could, whether I 
was included in that order. “ Yes, sir, you also will have 
to go with me to the General,” was the reply. “ And who is 
the General, and where is he?” Lasked. “That you will know 
later, sir, 1 am not permitted to answer any questions.” 
Doubtful of the truth of these replies, and positively 
dreading a midnight ride through the forest with men who 
might still be only a gavilla of robbers, | became utterly 
reckless. ‘‘Sefior capitan,” I said, in a very angry tone, 
“T am an Englishman, and on my way to the capital; to 
prove this I have my carta de seguridad and pasés. No one, 
not even your general, has the least right to stop or molest 
me, but every official is required to render me every aid, 
and I most positively refuse to stir from this spot; if you 
attempt force, I shall resist.” At this point, as though 
accidentally, I—no doubt unwisely—let my weapons be 
seen. “Sir,” replied the officer, “now that I know you to 





* A contemptuous name for a Spaniard. 
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be a foreigner and 2 traveller only, I apologise for disturb- 
ing you; I pray you to lie down again and my men shal} 
see that your equipage is got together and put in safety.” 
Not to be outdone in politeness, I answered :—“ Ah, now 
that I know that I have the honour of dealing with a real 
caballero, permit me, as the mist is very chilly, to offer you 
my flask; it contains real French cognac.” ‘And this, 
sir,” said he, offering his cigar case, “contains pwros legiti- 
mos de la Habana; pray do me the favour.” Meantime a 
blazing fire had been made, quite close to us, and further 
interchanges of the flask and cigar-case ensued. For the 
captain, who, it appeared, was a Tampiquefio (a native of 
Tampico), finding that I was intimate with many of his 
friends, was anxious to hear about them, and our conversa- 
tion soon grew exceedingly lively, and was prolonged for 
some hours. It was still quite dark when I heard the 
mules pass by, evidently escorted by troops, and then the 
captain wished me a very friendly good-bye, and called 
upon the Spaniards to accompany him. A subaltern and 
four men remained, either to watch me or to form a rear 
guard. So quiet had Bernabe kept throughout all this that I 
was not aware of his presence, until I heard one of the 
men call out angrily :—‘‘Come back.” In a tone of voice 
that surprised me, I heard the mozo reply :—“ What are 
you afraid of?” “Carrajo! ‘afraid of?’ It is you that 
are afraid.” “What, of you!” ‘Yes, of us; you are try- 
ing to escape.” “Or,” said another of the four, “ you are 
about to go for your friends to fall upon us.” I laughed, 
but the boyish-looking subaltern seemed to grow uneasy as 
the mozo, waxing bolder, declared that if his amos gave 
the word he would “eat up” the lot of them— miserables 
vaqueros.” The first spokesman made a show of loosening 
his carbine—a flint-lock affair, as old as Waterloo—but it 
was so tied up with mecate that he did not succeed before 
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the officer, tellirig me that he would see the captain about 
my mozo, rode off rapidly. A few minutes later he re- 
turned, gave the order to mount, and after warning Bernabe 
not to stir an inch, he and his men rode off. As they did 
so the mozo gave vent to his anger by loud whoops of de- 
fiance, mingled with yells of “ Pendéjos!” ‘Cabrones!” 
and similar insulting epithets; and I fully expected a few 
shots, by way of reply. 

How long afterwards it was before I fell asleep I have 
no idea; but when I awoke it was broad day, and then I 
found myself alone. On looking round I could not, to my 
dismay, find any trace of my horse or mule, but eventually 
I discovered my baggage along with the catre piled up in 
the hut. Still almost wet to the skin, this state of things 
was not enlivening, and I began to feel very miserable. 
But about an hour later my spirits revived on hearing the 
voice of my mozo. He had been in search of his “dear 
venada,” his “preciosa mulita.” That the “maldita 
gavilla de ladrones”’ had not carried her off he was certain, 
for he had hidden her behind the jacal and had never 
taken his eyes off the spot, for he would have “ died in her 
defence.” The woman supplied him with a large mess of 
greasy frijoles and a pile of tortillas, which he quickly 
bolted, and then, after ransacking the tompiates, off he 
went; his calico trousers rolled up so high as to expose the 
full length of his lanky legs, a carbine in one hand, and a 
bag of maize in the other. Placing my catre under the 
boughs of a large tree at the edge of the chaparral, but 
whose scanty leaves afforded no shade, I sat down on it to 
consider how I should act if long detained here. As for 
the cooking-hut, it was so horribly puerca that, hungry as 
I was, 1 would not even approach it. From 9 a.m. until 
near dusk, I sat waiting; waiting; without even a cigar or 
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a drop of cognac to cheer me; while my gorge rose at the 
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mere idea of eating or drinking anything out of that horrid 
hut. There I sat, bent forward, my sombrero canted to 
shade my head and knees from the broiling sun, and so 
lazy as not even to care to explore the tompiates for some- 
thing to eat. Torpid as my limbs were, my blood seemed 
coursing high, while my skin was in a state of great irrita- 
tion from the assaults of mosquitoes, sand-flies, and ticks. 
Who in the course of his boyhood never envied dear old 
Crusoe his solitary little kingdom; or, say—the Swiss 
Family Robinson their still more wonderful island ; an 
island which, although a mere speck in the ocean, con- 
tained every specialty, animal and vegetable, of every 
region on earth, and always found when and where it was 
wanted! That island, like the spot where I was now 
stranded, was within the tropics; why then were our Swiss 
friends never troubled with such sanguinary imps as these ? 
Such was my thought after drawing out my hand from one 
of the tompiates. The near approach of night had led me 
to overcome my repugnance to the stench and filth of the 
hut, so far as to ask for boiling water to make some coffee. 
With the mixture of coffee and sugar, I also took out of the 
bag a host of ants, which quickly made their presence 
felt. The stinging pain was intense, and, as my hand was 
swelling rapidly, the woman, noticing my distress, brough 

me some cold water, motioning me to put my hand in it 

which I did and soon got great relief. By this time her 
husband had come home, accompanied by an old man 
whom I took to be his father-in-law. The younger man 
was a typical mestizo of his class, having well-proportioned 
features, very small beard and moustache, long lank black 
hair, melancholy-looking eyes, and was clad in the usual 
shirt, or tunic, and wide trousers of grey manta (domestic). 
He appeared to be quite ignorant of Spanish, and after eating 
heartily of eggs, beans, and tortillas, he sat sharpening his 
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machéte with a stone, and without speaking a word, until 
long after dark. The machéte is a long blade of iron, 
steeled at the cutting edge, and fixed in a slightly curved 
wooden handle; a cord passes through a hole in the latter, 
and the instrument is suspended, like a sword, by the side 
of the wearer. In none of the jacales did I ever see an 
axe or a saw, so I presume that all the carpentry and wood- 
cutting there is done by this wretched tool. The old man 
was very ragged and dirty, and his toad-backed skin, 
grizzled beard, and snake-like eyes, glittering from beneath 
his thick bristly eyebrows, gave him a very forbidding 
look. He asked me several questions in broken Spanish, 
which I had some difficulty in understanding, and, after a 
big meal, he lay down to sleep. His bed, a filthy mat 
only, was laid on a causeway of roots, stones, and mud, 
connecting the two huts, and at first I pitied him. But 
the look he gave me, while bowing almost to the ground, 
as he said “Que pasé usté buenas noches” (Good night) 
did not tend to make me sleep any the sounder. 

‘What a life to lead,” 1 thought, “in a region where the 
merest scratch of the soil, the scattering of seed, or thrusting 
in of seedlings, will, without the aid of manure or irrigation, 
bring forth quickly an immense increase—where land can 
be bought right out for the veriest trifle, and cattle, pigs, 
fowls, etc., can forage for themselves the year through. 
Yet here are two strong, able-bodied men, and their wives, 
living amid the greatest squalor and discomfort, and feeding 
almost entirely on unleavened maize cakes, beans, and 
eggs, although almost overrun with pheasants, turkeys, 
hares, and rabbits.” (Not that they prefer a vegetable 
diet, but they have no guns, let alone ammunition, and no 
money to buy them, and they are much too apathetic to 
set snares. As for hares, which they could knock down 
with the machete, they will not cook, much less eat, one, 
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as they affirm that hares feed on dead bodies, especially of 
human beings!) ‘“ Neither of these two fellows has, appa- 
rently, ever attempted to cultivate even the smallest patch 
of the ground near the jacal, but both appear to gain their 
livelihood by cutting ojite* in the bush for the mules and 
cattle of some distant ranchero, But what a bed for a 


man well nigh on to sixty years old !—a hard mat of coarse 





fibre, the surface not more than an inch higher than the 
mud and slops around, overrun with cockroaches and other 
vermin ; visited frequently by rats and venomous insects, 
and, as the pigs are lying in close fellowship, possibly also 
by the dreaded nigua. Still this old fellow seems to sleep 
soundly! Then, again, what a life for the women, old and 
young. There they are, all the livelong day, kneeling on 
the ground, crushing, crushing, amid blinding smoke, 
the maize on the metale for the eternal tortilla, save 
when frying eggs or beans in the fat they skim from the 
pots of half putrid ropes of jerked beef simmering by the 
fire. As for the children—kept stark naked until about 
six years old—they (like the pigs, dogs, and hens) seem to 
have no other diversion than in running in and being 
driven out of the cooking hut, and in paddling in the mud 
around it. Truly these people are not yet fit to be their 
own masters.” As might be expected, but few children 
survive infancy exposed to such surroundings. At this 
particular jacal there were two only, twins evidently, and 
about five years old. Both had extremely large heads, 
miserably thin arms and legs, huge pot-bellies, sore eyes— 
an eye of one had been burst—and hoarse, croaking voices. 
My presence had afforded them a novel amusement. For 
hours together they kept up an unflagging game of trotting 
up to the catre, to take a long stare at me, and then trotting 





* Ojite is a shrub with leaves like those of the laurel, and its branches are much 
relished by mules and cattle. 
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back to the woman to scream for pulque. What is called 
pulque in this region is not the real article made from the 
maguey, but consists of water thickened with maize flower 
and sweetened with little loaves of crude sugar, called 
piloncillo. The large quantities of this stuff drank daily 
by the twins may possibly account for their big bellies, but 
I was told that was due to worms. So foul and mal- 
odorous were these grotesque little creatures—the only 
way of cleansing them being a dry rub with a core of an 
ear of maize—that I durst not encourage them by word 
or look. Ultimately a little girl, Polycdrpia, who came, I 
thought, from one of the other jacales, seeing my 
annoyance, did her utmost to keep the twins away, but 
they bit and scratched like cats and their screams were 
horrible. PolycArpia, about eight years old, despite her 
matted hair and dirty face, was decidedly pretty, for her 
features were very regular, her teeth beautiful, and her large 
eyes a lovely blue black, matching her profuse raven black 
hair. She knew Spanish fairly well, and she told me that 
the reason why the twins were so often sick was because 
they would chew tierra (an oily sort of clay) and drink so 
much pulque. What a pity, I thought, that this sprightly 
and really beautiful child should have no better prospect 
before her than to pass her life in the squalor and drudgery 
of the jacal. 

Dreading the night mist and the damp soil, even more 
than stench or insects, I put my catre in the shed of the 
sleeping-hut, keeping clear, however, of the jerked beef, 
and was about to lie down when Bernabe reappeared. He 
brought a rabbit and a chachalaca that he had shot, and 
these he cut up and put in a cooking-pot, adding a mass of 
pounded long pepper-pods. On the lid he put a rim of 
clay to keep the steam in and then raked live embers over 
the pot. This done, he began to tell me of his wanderings. 
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Poor fellow, he had not been able to get any tidings of his 
pet. He was sure she was not with the Yéguas (semi-wild 
mares, with their foals), as, unless she saw with them 
either the Pinto or the Mule, she would not join them, but 
would “travel Jeagues and leagues in search of her friends.” 
When the stew was ready I was not too dainty to join the 
mozo in picking out the tender and savoury lumps, al- 
though we had to do so with our fingers only. He put out 
of sight also a large pile of tortillas and a heap of frijoles, 
washing the whole down with copious draughts of that 
horrible pulque; but the stew alone sufficed for me. No 
sooner was the moon well out than Bernabe, after reloading 
his carbine, bade me good-night ; he would find la venada 
or die in the attempt. “Ah,” he cried, “if she could only 
hear the bell!” According to the arrieros, every mule, 
belonging to a regular train, knows the particular sound of 
its leader’s bell, and can distinguish it amid the tinkle of 
a dozen others; an assertion by no means incredible, from 
my own observations. 

I had not been stretched on my catre more than a few 
minutes when our host and hostess passed close to me and 
entered the dark windowless compartment where those 
blessed twins, separated at last, were reposing on mats, 
slung hammock fashion, close to the roof. The man threw 
himself on a wide cane bench, his head towards the inner 
doorway, while the woman lit a resinous torch—a candle 
is only used on a special Saint-day, and, if of wax, it has 
to be bought of a priest (wax being a church monopoly), 
who may be several leagues off. After fixing the torch, 
she took a long leaf of dried tobacco and rolled it carefully 
in a straw from a husk of maize; then after taking a few 
whiffs herself, probably to draw off the rankness and 
humidity, she put the “cigarro” between the man’s lips, 
he closing his eyes in ecstasy. 
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Early morning of the next day saw me again seated on 
my catre under the same tree, and still troubled by the 


unsavoury twins. Ultimately, determining to shake off 


this lassitude, I rose and strolled to the other jacales. 
Each was almost an exact copy of that I had left, and the 
people quite as poor and dirty, but minus the twins. At 
both I found the owners sharpening their machetes, always 
a long operation, but neither of them took the slightest 
notice of me. The women, of course, were more cordial, 
but they appeared to know no more Spanish than sufficed 
for the usual greetings. I managed, however, to buy a 
dozen fine eggs for a medio (3d.), and a cheese of about 
two pounds’ weight for a medio y tclaco (3}d.) I did not 
see Polycdrpia, but there was no trace of Spanish blood 
in the folk at either of these jacales. I returned and 
gave the cheese and eggs to the women at our jacal. 
1 then went across to the ruins of the hacienda, from 
which, however, I soon beat a hasty retreat, for I found 
the stuccoed walls alive with nasty crawlers, and the 
interior a mass of rotten beams—the roof having fallen 
in—and other débris. Long columns of ants afforded 
some guarantee against the presence of snakes, but the 
rotting timber was highly suggestive of centipedes and 
alacranes (scorpions), so I contented myself with a peep 
through the main doorway. No doubt this was at one 
time the beautiful home of some proud Spanish Don, and 
had come to grief during the revolution, possibly accom- 
panied by the massacre of its inmates. From near the 
corner of these ruins, the path we had to follow was 
lined with fine forest trees, and made a sharp descent, and 
at this point I was able to get a view of the high hills 
beyond, but could form no idea of their distance. The 
view along the broad path was highly picturesque, and 
I began to speculate on the distance I might have to walk 
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before coming to any decent poblacion, or rancho, if my 
companions did not return in a day or two. But the 
intense heat of the sun during the day time, and the 
positive danger of being met alone, and on foot, by prowling 
vagabonds, besides the unknown length of the journey, 
were by no means encouraging. Quite faint through want 
of food and drink, I turned back to resume my seat, but I 
could not resist firing at a swarm of rabbits that crossed 
my path. One fell over, but as I stooped to pick it up it 
wriggled away under a thorny cactus at the edge of the 
monte, and I did not care to enter the bush. As I turned 
away, the old man came up, accompanied by two Indians, 
and in a very excited manner he made me understand 
that one of them had just seen wn leon (the maneless lion) 
kill a deer in the chaparral at the back of our jacal, and, 
pointing to my revolvers, he asked me to shoot the brute 
so that they might secure the deer (venado). Weak as I 
felt myself, I knew that it would never do to “show the 
white feather,” so I signed to them to show the way. The 
younger men at once sprang into the bush, I after them, 
and the old man close behind. We had crashed our way 
about a hundred yards through the usual dense entangle- 
ment, regardless of pricks and scratches, when we came to 
the trunk of a great tree, the lower branches of which were 
almost hidden by the undergrowth. Taking hold of one of 
the boughs with both hands, the youngest fellow, his 
machete betwixt his teeth, slid under it on his back, and 
then disappeared, apparently down a steep bank. Raising 
his sombrero, and with a low bow, the old man motioned 
me to follow, and after vainly trying to see what was 
behind the bough, I prepared to do so. But while in the 
act of securing my revolver in its case—like a flash, I had 
a vision of the wicked eyes of that old man, just as they had 
menaced me while dozing in the night. Quickly turning, 
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I saw the reality of that deadly glare. Both men were 
standing in an expectant attitude a couple of yards behind 
me, not close together but on either side of me. Distrust 
having set in strongly, with simulated politeness I signed 
to the two to precede me, but they did not seem inclined 
to do so. Stooping quickly to look under the bough, I 
saw a face rapidly withdrawn. Then the thought struck 
me—“ Ah! is he there to seize my legs as I slide under 
the tree, and the others behind in order to slash at my 
head and hands with their machetes?” With that thought 
in my mind, I again motioned to the men to go under the 
bough, resolving if they did so to work round the tree and 
ascertain what was there—a bank, a pond, or a newly-made 
grave—before I followed. The younger of the two, seeing 
that I was firm in my demand, was about to obey, when the 
old man pulled him back. I insisted, but with much 
bowing and scraping, the old fellow persisted in his “ despues 
de uste, senor.” Now thoroughly convinced that foul play 
was intended, I took out and cocked my Colt’s Navy 
revolver, and fixing my eyes steadily on those of the two 
men, in turn, I sternly pointed to the way we had come. 
They understood me, but never shall I forget the rage 
depicted in the old man’s face as he slowly turned to go. 
Both went back without uttering a sound, and I took good 
care to be close in their rear, lest they should suddenly 
bolt and leave me to find my way out. When we emerged 
from the thicket the men silently saluted me, and went 
away. As for the pioneer of the party he remained 
behind, and I never saw any one of the three again. 
Appearances may have deceived me; but both Spaniards, 
when we met again, took the matter very seriously, and 
expressed their astonishment that I had let the men off so 
easily. “Why,” said the Asturian, “surely you ought to 
know that these fellows would kill you, if they could do so 
safely, for your zarape alone, not to speak of the three 
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revolvers, money, and other property they would have got 
hold of had they disposed of you so neatly. Remember, 
you are not in England; here there are no police, and no 
inquests. We should have been told that you had gone on 
with some other travellers, as you could not wait, and we, 
not suspecting your imprudence, should have expected to 
find you at Zacaultipan.” So strong, é¢owever, was my 
belief that my murder had been intended that, as I sat 
picking off the garapatos I had gathered, I could not help 
thinking over the way I should pass the night, if left alone 
again. Removing my catre still further from the jacal, 
and to where I could the better survey the whole clearing, 
I sat considering the course I should adopt when darkness 
set in. While so engaged, I was struck by the strange 
behaviour of a splendid mariposa (butterfly), which kept 
fluttering about my legs. At first, I tried to catch it, but 
afterwards I sat perfectly still, to watch its antics. I then 
discovered that an army of ants was marching and counter- 
marching betwixt my legs, the rank and file laden with 
bits of leaves and flowers thrice as big as the bearers, and 
officered by much larger ants. Notwithstanding the closest 
attention, I failed to make out the object of the butterfly, 
whether to attack the ants or their burdens; but every 
two or three minutes it swooped down on the column like 
a falcon, scattering a dozen or two of the little creatures, 
and they, as usual, quickly fell into line again. 

Shortly after mid-day my mind was happily set at rest. 
When the relief came I was busily engaged in overlooking 
the labours of another lot of industrious little workers. 
This time, they were a gang of beetles, which were actively 
engaged in transporting sundry balls, as big as a 
boy’s marble, composed of some greasy-looking substance. 
It was not only funny, but highly interesting, to see how 
they accomplished their task. To every ball there was a 
pair of workers; each in turn pushed from behind, and as 
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the ball rolled over the beetle went with it until the ball 
rested on its belly, and then helped it on with its legs from 
underneath ; so that there was always one beetle at the 
top and one at the bottom of the ball, and the movement 
was rarely arrested a second. So absorbed was I in this 
business, that I had not noticed the sound of hoofs until 
the riders were close on to me. For the moment I 
expected enemies, and had already put my hand to my 
revolver. Judge, then, of my delight when I beheld 
both Spaniards, Bernabe, and the head arriero. They told 
me that the cargo had been left guarded at Chontla, but 
they themselves had been carried on to Tantina. There 
the General had fined them $400, and ordered them to be 
detained until the money was paid. Next day he sent for 
them, and interrogated them about myself, making them 
describe me minutely. All at once he cried out, “ Why, it 
must be Don Santiago, my good friend ‘El guerito.’” (I 
had once lent him $5 when he had to fly the town.) The 
Spaniards confirmed his belief, and he, being now quite 
satisfied, reduced the fine to $80, and took a draft on 
Tampico for the amount. My friend Barbarena (the 
General), then ordered a basket to be filled with roast 
fowls, bread, claret, cognac, cigars, etc., and sent it by the 
arriero to me, with many expressions of his regard, and 
regrets at the annoyance I must have suffered. The 
Spaniards were in high glee, and we all sat down to the 
first square meal since starting. Poor Bernabe! he had 
not found his treasure, and he vowed that he would not 
leave this spot until he discovered her, failing which he 
would volunteer under my friend “El General.” Ere 
putting spurs to our horses, I shook hands with the mozo, 
and wished him good luck, a wish he valued more than the 
present I made him, and his eyes filled with tears as we all 
bade him good-bye, and rode rapidly from that hateful 
“ hacienda.” 
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EVENING IN THE WOODLANDS. 
By Joun PAGE. 


OUTHWARD, on Surrey’s pleasant hills,” wrote 
Macaulay. That Surrey’s hills are pleasant, and its 
valleys too, we, whose boyhood was spent upon them, in 
them, and amongst them, are qualified to testify. We love 
to revisit them whenever an opportunity presents itself, 
and many birds of our acquaintance do so annually. Our 
temporary abiding-place upon one of these occasions was 
at a farmhouse in one of Surrey’s inevitable valleys. The 
front of the house was entirely covered with roses, and its 
porched entrance embowered with honeysuckle. The 
parish was, and still is, thoroughly rural, sparsely popu- 
lated, and most of its houses are detached cottages, roofed 
with thatch or red tiles. Their style may be said to be very 
early English! It was an evening in the first week of 
June, and as the sun descended behind a dense bank of 
rainclouds, it threw a lovely roseate light far up into the 
sky above them, which told us of wind being down there. 
A misselthrush, perched upon the topmost bough of a big 
apple tree in the orchard, broke out in a prophetic song, 
the meaning of which when properly translated being, 
“We shall have a storm before morning!” Notwith- 
standing the bird’s warning notes, we determined to take a 
twilight stroll. 


I love thee, Twilight! As thy shadows roll, 
The calm of evening steals upon my soul ! 
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“Which direction shall we take?” was the question. 
“To the woodlands,” was the answer ; and as both question 
and answer came from ourselves, and we could not take a 
division upon it, it was passed nem. con. After lighting 
our pipe, therefore, we started, and in a few minutes had 
to pass the village inn, a public of some importance before 
Stephenson’s iron horse had driven the dear old coaches 
off the road, and post-chaises became things of the past. 
Against the front of this house was a long rough seat, with 
a table or two in front of it en suite. Upon the seat there 
were about half a dozen unmistakable rustics, each with a 
pint pewter vessel before him, and some of them enjoying 
their pipe of peace after the labour of the day was done. 

The outer garment worn by these men was the long 
smock-frock, the good old gaberdine of their Saxon fore- 
fathers, which still lingers in the out-of-the-way corners 
and bye-lanes of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. Amongst the 
company we recognised the old shepherd of the home 
farm, who was known tous. His crook was leaning against 
the wall, and we knew that also. Was not its long shaft 
embellished with rude carvings of sheep, hurdles, and 
foliage? And had we not been told upon, at least, four 
different occasions, that the said carving had been done by 
the present owner of the crook’s grandfather ? 

With a few cheery words and a kindly good night to the 
al fresco customers of “The Buck,” we passed on up the 
lane at right angles to the turnpike road. One side of this 
lane was hemmed in by what we once knew as a neatly- 
trimmed quickset hedge; the thorns, however, have long 
since run riot, but compensate for their unruly conduct one 
month in every year, when they deck themselves out with 
sweet-scented, snow-white blossom. The blossom has now 
faded and fallen to the ground, having fulfilled its function 
by providing the germs of many a bird feast to be enjoyed 
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in the early winter months. On the other side of the 
thorn hedge is a meadow of mowing grass, and from it 
comes the curious and somewhat discordant cry of the 
corn-craik, a bird which is constantly puzzling one as to 
its exact locality. On the opposite side of the lane are 
some noble elms, throwing their huge limbs across high 
over head. A break in the thorn hedge farther up the 
lane affords us a view of the western landscape which is 
now fast fading out, and a rail placed in the gap tempts us 
to take a brief rest and to repleuish our pipe. The flute- 
like notes of a blackbird come up to us from a thick 
hedgerow in the hollow, and a songthrush is finishing his 
evensong in the branches of one of the elms. If this bird 
were a nocturnal songster, Philomel, so much lauded by 
many of our poets, would have to take a back seat. The 
song of the thrush is always cheerful and lively, and uttered 
sometimes with but scant encouragement from the weather, 
whilst, if Milton was any judge of music, the song of the 
nightingale is “most melancholy.” A faint sound of 
sheep bells now reaches us, unaccompanied by bleating, 
however, for the sheep have been newly folded upon green 
rye in the valley, and have nothing to cry about. The 
shepherd has gone home and left them for the night, as he 
always does except in lambing time, but their bells will tell 
him if the sheep have broken fold and strayed, or are 
being chased and worried by some evil-minded and dis- 
reputable mongrel trespasser. From the depths of the 
wood on the opposite height comes the peculiar bark of 
the fox, who is making a short communication to one of 
its kind at a distance. By persons unaccustomed to the 
bark of the vulpine animal the sound would be attributed 
to its congener, the dog. Martins and swallows have been 
on the wing from sunrise to sunset, and after destroying 
myriads of noxious insects have retired to their snug nests 
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for the night. But there are other insects which are 
nocturnal in their habits, and do not leave their hiding- 
places whilst the sun is above the horizon, and then to find 
that Nature has its night police as well as its day. 

O Nature, how in every charm supreme, 

Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 

Vast numbers of that curious little animal, the bat, are 
now on the wing in pursuit of their prey. No sound what- 
ever is made in their flight which would give alarm to the 
victims, and the nightjar is silently lying in wait for chafers 
and other large beetles. Pursuing our walk, at a turn in 
the lane we come to a five-barred gate. It is locked, and 
admits only to a private drive on the green headlands 
which skirt the wood. Near the gate stands a fine old oak, 
whose bole and branches are almost covered with ivy. 

From its dense foliage, a wood-pigeon, with a sharp clash 
of its wings, takes its rapid flight. In all probability its 
mate is incubating on two eggs, or covering a pair of its 
young in a slovenly-built nest on one of the tree’s lower 
branches. He will return to her, however, as soon as he 
is assured of our absence, for he is a good husband and 
father. We lean upon the gate and listen for any sound 
which may come to us, for to those who know how these 
woodland sounds originate, they bring a charm and an 
interest which town-bred men can never know, and by 
whom they pass unheeded. On getting over the gate we 
alight in a clover field; and although we are not conscious 
of making the slightest noise our footfall has been heard, 
and it has caused a stampede of numberless rabbits who 
were feeding on the clover, and they scamper, with their 
white scuts erect, to the security of their burrows in the 
wood. In an adjoining fallow a fine hare is on the move. 
He has somehow got a notion that there is danger about, 
probably warned by the precautionary measures taken by 
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the rabbits. He is now in full flight down one of the fur- 
rows paralle] with the wood, then stopping short and with 
erected ears he sits to listen—hares and rabbits, like 


judges and magistrates, invariably sit when they listen—he 


turns his head awry for a moment to increase his range of 
vision, then leaving the furrow at right angles makes direct 
for the wood, and we see him no more. An owl passes by 
us on noiseless wing, quartering the fringe of the wood in 
search of his prey. He has been dozing all the day with 
half-closed eyes in dense ivy or hollow tree, or some place 
where much light could not reach him; but when twilight 
falls his eyes display a very different appearance, “the lids 
are wide open, the curtain is folded back, the pupil is 
widely dilated, and they gleam with lustrous effulgence.” 
Their eyes are then quick to discern the creeping animals 
upon which they feed. The owl’s sense of hearing is also 
wonderfully acute; they are the only birds in fact which 
have external ears. Waterton says of the owl: “If this 
useful bird caught its food by day instead of hunting for 
it by night, mankind would have ocular demonstration 
of its utility in thinning the country of rats, mice, moles, 
and shrews, but never birds.” When the owl has young, 
it is said to bring a mouse to its nest every twelve or fifteen 
minutes during the night. 

The gamekeeper’s house is at the top of the wood, but 
we shall not see it to-night. It is not a cottage, but 
was built for a farmhouse when homesteads were more 
numerous and their acreage not so extensive as at the 
present day. Near the house is a barn, no longer used as 
such. One of its bays is occupied as a store for the wood 
intended for the year’s fuel. Invalided dogs are some- 
times quartered in it, and broody hens find cosy nooks for 
themselves therein. One gable of this building is used by 
the gamekeeper for gibbeting the vermin, both of fur and 
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feather, which have been destroyed upon the estate. But 
ignorant gamekeepers call almost all creatures vermin that 
are not game; some of them even include human poachers 
in the appellation, although we cannot say that we ever 
saw one of the latter nailed to a barn gable! That gable 
is to us a most hideous thing; there are on it the bodies 
of beasts and birds in all stages of decomposition, rows 
of hawks, owls, jays, magpies, nightjars, a raven, and a 
carrion crow, together with polecats, weazles, stoats, etc. 
Amongst the birds are some of the very best friends of 
mankind ; at the head of them are the owl and the night- 
jar. Ignorance has attributed physical impossibilities 
to some of its victims, whilst others have been convicted 
upon suspicion only. Amongst these gibbeted bodies, how- 
ever, we do not find that of the domestic cat, not because 
the gamekeeper does not destroy many members of that 
family who have a sporting turn of mind, and make 
nocturnal visits to the preserves, but because they mostly 
belong to the squire’s tenants. The fact of their destruc- 
tion becoming known would bring odium upon the 
destroyer, and therefore he quietly inters their bodies, and 
asks no one to the funeral! His own cats are uncanny- 
looking beasts, having had their ears cropt close to the 
cranium ; this mutilation is to prevent them from wander- 
ing among wet grass and underwood, for a drop of water 
in the cat’s ear is an abomination unto the cat; she 
therefore, finding that she has been denuded of the 
natural cover of that orifice, makes a virtue of necessity, 
and stays at home. 

We are now in the lane again, with our face towards 
home ; the rain-clouds have come up out of the west, and 
have got nearer to us; a chilly breeze is springing up just 
enough to bring soft music out of the glossy foliage of the 


beeches, and a somewhat melancholy moaning from the 
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heads of the giant elms. The labourers have drunk their 
beer, and left the benches in front of the hostelry; some 
have gone home, and to bed; all have not yet retired for the 
night, however, for the lights are peeping out of the small, 
diamond-paned windows of some of their cozy cottages, most 
of them half hidden by roses, honeysuckle, or other climbing 
plants. The smoke issuing from some of their chimneys also 
informs us that the fire on the hearth below is not yet extin- 
guished ; and its violet colour, that the fuel being consumed 
is wood. Reaching our quarters we found the air heavily 
charged with perfume from the roses, and the last sound we 
heard, before lifting the wooden latch of the porch, was the 
deep baying of the kennelled mastiff, at the home farm 
above a mile distant. It was cool enough inside for us to 
enjoy a pipe by the wood fire we found sending a cheerful 
glow from the dog-irons, and a gossip with our host. 

The last sound of all we heard that night was the 
pattering of heavy rain-drops against our dormitory 
window, and we said “Truly the stormcock is a prophet, 
and notwithstanding a musty proverb to the contrary, he 


? 


hath honour in his own country! 








TWO SONNETS. 


BY THOMAS ASHE. 


IL—A PHOTOGRAPH. 
HE sun has seized of Elsie just the look 
She has when she is kind,—when is not she? 
And fix’d her crisp and rippled hair for me, 
And peace-fill’d eyes, like picture in a book,— 
Of fairy-tales—Undine, or river Niss ; 
Or elf-maid of a Rhineland lake, we feel 
Other than human, at a spinning-wheel 
Sitting till dusk, and whom we'd fear to kiss. 
What doI say? Nay, Elsie, you’ve but power 
Of a sweet woman, made to sit beside 
A quiet hearth, still chatting, tranquil-eyed, 
Helpful and gentle, to make life a dream ! 
Such life, spent you anigh, so well might seem, 


While calmly by would glide each happy hour. 


Il.—PALINGENESIS. 

New love will thrive, nestling ‘neath old regrets, 
And still the heart, long numb, grow quick again ; 
And hope push fair, ‘neath sorrow that was then, 

And dead leaves shield from frost the violets: 

May on the thorn betimes its white bloom sets, 
More fresh and winsome for the April rain ; 

And to forget past storms and winds are fain 
The dells and hillsides and the fishers’ nets. 

Why for things gone still droop your head and sigh ? 
Roses in summer, primroses in spring, 

Grapes, when leaves redden, still go harvesting : 
Love while you may, and let the past go by. 
Venture your craft to sea, and set your sail, 

While outset tide and seaward winds avail. 
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Manchester Quarterly Advertisements. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


(MANCHESTER) 


SPARKLING TABLE WATERS 


Unrivalled for Purity and Quality. 





a 
Water, 


Seltzer 
Water, 


Potash 
Water, 


Lithia 
Water, 


Simple 
Aerated 
Water, 
Lemonade, 
Ginger Ale, 


Quinine 
Tonic, 





Ginger 
Beer, 


Horehound 
eer. 


EXTRACTS FROM ANALYTICAL REPORTS, 

“The examination of the Waters which I have made 

has satisfied me that they have been prepared with the 
greatest care, and are of excellent quality.” 


** The Lemonade is, for flavour and general excellence, 
superior to any similar compound which I have 
examined, and contains no acid but Citric acid. 





Francis Jones, F.R.S.E., F.C.S. 


“On the whole, I have no hesitation in stating that 
your Aerated Waters are of the highest standard of 
purity which is practically attainable.” 


**I took a sample of the water used in your manufac. 
tory in the preparation of the Aerated Waters, and 
found it, as was the case with the completed compounds, 
entirely free from lead, copper, or any injurious matter 
whatever.” 


Louis Stesoip, F.1.C. F.C.3. C. Estcourt, F.C.S., F.C.I. 





The above Waters are supplied in Syphons, ordinary Bottles and Half-Bottles. 

J. & B.’s Syphons are mounted with Pure Block Tin, thus insuring absolute immunity from 
dangerous ‘oanliie contamination. 

Note.—aAll corks are branded with name, each Bottle and Syphon bears Jewsbury & Brown’s 
Trade Mark in the glass, also their Label, without which none is genuine. 

Price Lists and Analytical Reports sent free to any address, or may be had from their 
numerous Agents. Carriage paid and on returns. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S 
Oriental .23se= 


Tooth ‘Paste. 


and Plea: - ut Breath to 
CAUTION. 


The only Genuine is JEWSBURY & BROWN’S. 
Price 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 
OVER 60 YEARS IN USE. 
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113, MARKET STREET, & 44, DOWNING STREET, MANCHESTER. 





WM. HAY & CO, 
Art Cailors and. Specialists in Dress, 


MANCHESTER (:ov2?%9%%%acos 


LADIES’ HABITS 


9, CROSS STREET, 













GENTLEMEN’S AND 
HUN PANTS DU CHASSE, 
AND AND 
BREECHES. NAVA! UNIFORMS, &c. 
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“The Apparel oft proclaims the Man.” 
HE attention of Gentlemen who appreciate Art in Dress is respectfully directed to the business 
conducted by WILLIA HAY & CO., at 9, Cross Street, (Haworth’s Buil q 
Manchester, where, after the individual requirements of each client have been carefully decided, 
they are embodied in a model pattern--which is kept for that particular client’s use—care being taken, 
however, to maintain that “harmony of proportion” without which, neither coat nor castle will 
reflect much credit upon the constructor, or afford much comfort (if he be a man of good taste) to 
the inhabitor. A fitness is thus produced between coat and customer, and the ludicrous effects of 
incongruity which one often sees between a gentleman and his dress are happily avoided. 
Their prices are as low as the quality of their productions will permit. 
e.g., Cheviot and Saxony Suits, from Three-and-a-half Guineas. Trousers from One Guinea. 
Evening Dress Suits, including Silk Linings in Coat, Five Guincas. Five per cent Discount 


for Cash. 
Trial Order Respectfully Solicited. 





Joun Herwoop, Excelsior Printing and Bookbinding Works, Manchester and London. 
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